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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART, 


OLD CHURCHES, MINISTERS, AND FAMILIES OF VIRGINIA.* 


Many of the articles composing this 
history appeared consecutively in the 
columns of the Southern Churchman, 
and were read by persons of all denom- 
inations, with unfailing interest. Ex- 
tracts from them were made in the secu- 
lar papers; and it is probable that there 
is hardly an intelligent reader in the 
whole country who has not been de- 
lighted with some of the graphic inci- 
dents with which these volumes abound. 
To all who may have glanced at the ar- 
ticles as they passed through the weekly 
press, as well as to others who are inter- 
ested in the religious and civil history of 
Virginia, we take pleasure in saying, 
that there is at least one third of addi- 
tional matter in these volumes from the 
press of Lippincott, and that a copious 
appendix, containing much that can 
hardly be found elsewhere in print, is 
affixed to the end of the second volume. 

As Virginians, disconnected from party 
or sect, we confess our obligations to the 
venerable author of the work before us. 
Indeed it seems to us a problem difficult 
of solution, how he could find time, in 
the midst of his severe ministerial la- 
bours, to gather and compile such a vast 
array of material as make up his work. 
It is clear that no other individual could 
have accomplished the same task. Re- 
cords of private families, which would 


have been closed to the inspection of 
others,—which indeed no other person 
would have known where to look for,— 
have been freely offered to our venerable 
annalist, and have been judiciously used 
by him. Old vestry books, which have 
been hid away for generations, have been 
brought to light, and have been made to 
reveal the names and deeds of men who 
have been long numbered with the dead, 
and the recollections of whose virtues 
and piety had almost entirely vanished. 
Elderly people, who had almost given up 
in despair the reminiscences of their 
early days, and had long ceased to foist 
them on living ears, have been evoked 
for aid; and many a delightful memory 
has thus been snatched from oblivion. 
The venerable author, in quest of the 
relics of the past, has not opened the 
graves of the departed; but he has 
cleaned those graves of the rubbish 
which rested above them,—has decipher- 
ed their mouldering inscriptions,—has 
put together the fragments cf the marble 
with which affection had sought in vain 
to protect them from desecration, and 
has made them utter important facts and 
dates, which had otherwise been un- 
known, It would have been an inter- 
esting spectacle, to contemplate our ven- 
erable annalist, as, accompanied by his 
friends, he visited the ruins of James- 
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town; as he traced with the spade the 
original outline of the foundations of 
the old church, whose shattered steeple 
yet survives ; as he pondered over those 
relics of the past, as he gathered the 
broken pieces of the slab which once 
protected the remains of his earliest 
predecessor, as head of the Episcopal 
Church in Virginia; and as he sought, 
—and sought, we are sorry to say, in 
vain,—to reconstruct the eloquent Latin 
epitaph, which the contemporaries of the 
Patriarch inscribed on his grave. 
Grateful as these volumes are to the 
present generation, they will be more 
welcome, if possible, to the generations 
that shall succeed us, The voices which 
have told to some of our readers the 
chronicles of the past, will soon be si- 
lent; those lips on which we have been 
accustomed to linger with delight, as they 
unfolded the story of the past, will soon 
be dumb. Then it will be to these vol- 
umes that we must recur for a knowledge 
of the ecclesiastical history of Virginia, 
—especially of that portion of it which 
reaches from the settlement at James- 
town, to the passage of the resolutions 
against the Stamp Act. Heretofore, the 
most imperfect chapter in our imperfect 
history, has been that devoted to eccle- 
siastical affairs. The excellent volumes 
of Dr. Foote refer only to a compara- 
tively recent period in our religious his- 
tory; but from that first sacrament on 
the banks of the James, which is. so 
graphically recorded by Bishop Meade, 
to the arrival of Samuel Davies in the 
colony, there was a long interval, during 
which we had but faint glimpses of the 
true state of things. And here we can- 
not but deplore the fact, that with all 
the researches and investigations of the 
Bishop, we are able to secure so few doc- 
uments illustrative of the religious his- 
tory of the seventeenth century. The 
authorities obtained from Lambeth are 
invaluable; but most of the vestry 
books and records quote! by our author, 
belong to the last century ; and a hiatus, 
which we fear now can never be filled, 
is sadly apparent as we peruse these 
volumes. Still it is important to know 
that a well-directed effort has been made 
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to secure all existing records of an early 
date, and that much has been saved. 
Weare also led to regret, when we see 
how much has been done at this late day, 
that our author had not undertaken his 
pious task forty years ago, when many 
documents, which have since been borne 
away to the far West, or entirely lost, 
might have been obtained, and when 
many persons then living might have 
supplied from memory many interesting 
particulars that are now lost forever. 
It must not, however, be overlooked, that 
the author did learn incidentally from 
the survivors of our early times much that 
is valuable, which would otherwise have 
perished; though if he had anticipated 
his present work, his stores would have 
been greatly enhanced. Nor should it 
be overlooked that these volumes them- 
selves will perform an incidental office of 
great importance to our history. They 
will tend to stimulate inquiry into our 
early civil and ecclesiastical history, and 
will serve as a nucleus around which 
the acquistions of future inquirer will 
gather, and thus serve to promote the 
great end of their publication. Now, 
if an old vestry book should turn up, 
it will be regarded as a valuable relic, 
and will be carefully preserved, and dil- 
igently perused. Indeed it may happen 
that, half a century hence, these vol- 
umes will be almost lost in the com- 
mentaries and supplements- which the 
successful industry of subsequent inqui- 
rers may engraft upon them. And none, 
we believe, would be more gratified at 
such a result, than their author, 

It is not our purpose at present to re- 
view these volumes at length, and to 
discuss the innumerable questions which 
spring up in the journey of the author 
through a tract of two centuries and a 
half; but rather to call attention to some 
of the incidents recorded on their pages. 
The author opens his work with a con- 
densed history of the Episcopal Church, 
from its earliest date to his own times; 
and reserves minute details for the ac- 
count of the separate parishes, churches, 
and persons recorded by him. He con- 


cludes his general sketch in these words : 
“ At the commencement of the war of 
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the Revolution, Virginia had ninety-one 
clergymen, officiating in one hundred 
and sixty-four churches and chapels; at 
its close, only twenty-eight ministers 
were found labouring in the less desolate 
parishes of the State. Whither num- 
bers of them had fled, and to what secu- 
lar pursuits some of them had betaken 
themselves, it is not in our power to 
state. Had they been faithful shep- 
herds, they would not thus have deserted 
their flocks.”—I. 17. 

The sudden precipitation of the es- 
tablished religion of Virginia is one of 
the most curious facts in her history. 
That it was not the result of positive 
legislation is certain; but a full discus- 
sion of this topic would lead us far be- 
yond the limits of our present task. 

In describing the vicious conduct of 
some of the clergy, he says: 

“It is a melancholy fact, that many 
of them had been addicted to the race- 
field, the card-table, the ball-room, the 
theatre,—nay, more, to the drunken re- 
vel. One of them, about the very pe- 
riod of which I am speaking, was, and 
had been for years, the President of a 
Jockey Club. Another, after abandon- 
ing the ministry, fought a duel in sight 
of the very church in which he had per- 
formed the solemn offices of religion. 
Nothing was more common, even with 
the better portion of them, than to celebrate 
the holy ordinance of baptism, not amidst 
the prayers of the congregation, but the 
festivities of the feast and the dance,— 
the minister sometimes taling a full 
share in all that was going on.”—I. 19, 

“And he adds in a note: “ Another 
clergymen preached (or went into an 
old country church, professing to do it,) 
four times a year against the four sins 
of atheism, gambling, horse-racing, and 
swearing, receiving one hundred dollars, 
a legacy of some pious person to the 
minister of the parish, for so doing, 
while he practised all the vices himself. 
When he died, in the midst of his rav- 
ings, he was heard hallooing the hounds 
to the chase. Another, a man of great 
physical powers, who ruled his vestry 
with a rod of terror,—wished something 
done, and convened them fcr the purpose. 
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It was found that they were unwilling 
or unable to do it. A quarrel ensued ; 
from words they came to blows, and the 
minister was victorious. On the follow- 
ing Sabbath, the minister justified what 
he had done, in a sermon from a passage 
in Nehemiah: ‘And I contended with 
them, and cursed them, and smote cer- 
tain of them, and plucked off their hair.’ ” 

This is bad enough; but we quote it 
rather to show the spirit of truthfulness 
which marks the venerable author in his 
dealings with painful topics, than as ex- 
planatory of the main causes which 
led to the almost total and immediate de- 
struction of the Episcopal Church in the 
State. Within the last forty years, a 
period embraced within our own mem- 
ory, we can point to individuals holding 
the sacred office in every denomination 
of Christians, who have acted as unwor- 
thily as any member of the established 
church in the colony; yet, those denom- 
inations have continued to flourish to 
the present hour. It is true, that these 
modern instances were exceptions to the 
general rule; but it is also true, that 
there were, in the established church, 
many ministers who were eminent for 
their moral worth and piety. But as we 
have already said, the topic is far too 
important to be harshly handled, and 
would require a greater space than we 
now have within our reach. 

Ilis account of the Rev. Mr. Balmaine, 
to whose pen is attributed some of the 
patriotic papers put forth by the county 
of Augusta at the beginning of the 
Revolution, and of the Rev. Mr. Muh- 
lenburg, who exchang:d the pulpit for 
the camp, and became a general in the 
army of the United States, is interesting ; 
and the touching description of the pi- 
ous widow of the patriotic and self-sae- 
rificing General Nelson, who lived to the 
age of eighty-seven, and was blind for 
seventeen years, finds its way to every 
heart. On page 88 of the first volume, 
we have a letter addressed to the Bishop, 
by John Randolph of Roanoke, dated 
May 19, 1815, in which that singular 
man gives vent to the religious feelings 
which then swayed his bosom; and we 
have another letter from him, written. 
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three years later, in which he professes a 
thorough conviction of the truths of the 
Christian religion, and the consolation 
which he derived from its precepts, 
closing with this remarkable passage: 
‘‘T am now, for the first time, grateful 
and happy; nor would I exchange my 
present feelings and assurances, although 
in rags, for any throne in Christendom.” 
In the Appendix, the author publishes a 
letter which contains the comments of 
Mr. Randolph, which that gifted but un- 
-happy man wrote on the margin of Gib- 
hon’s celebrated fifteenth chapter of 


ihis Roman History. These comments 


breathe the spirit of a Flavel and a 
Baxter. 
On the subject of the withdrawal of 


ithe glebes and salaries from the Epis- 


copal Church, the author says: 

‘T hesitate not to express the opinion, 
in which I have been and am sustained 
by many of the best friends of the church, 
‘then and since, that nothing would have 
been more injurious to the cause of true 
religion in the Episcopal Church, or to 
its growth in any way, than the continu- 
ance of either stipend or glebes. Many 
clergymen of the most unworthy char- 
acter would have been continued among 
us, and such a revival as we have seen 
have never taken place. As it was, to- 
gether with the glebes and salaries, evil 
ministers disappeared and made room 
fora new and different kind. Even in 
cqses where, from some peculiarity in 
the manner in which the glebes were 
first gotten and the tenure by which 
they were held, the law could not alien- 
ate them from the parish, they have 
been, I believe, without an exception, a 
drawback to the temporal and _spir- 
itual prosperity of the congregations, 
by relaxing the efforts of the people to 
support the ministry, and making them 
to rely on the uncertain profits of these 
contested or pillaged lands.”—I. 49. 

Here we entircly accord with the au- 
thor. Favouritism in the shape of ex- 
clusive perquisites, and especially by 
legislative enactments, must, in a repub- 
lic, ever be fatal to those for whom it is 
designed. And in the present case, 
there was an impression almost univer- 
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sal, and we must say, as just as it was 
universal, that as the lands of the church 
were purchased with taxes paid by all 
the people, so al! the people were equally 
entitled to the lands. The error which, 
we think, pervades all the reasoning on 
the subject of the colonial church estab- 
lishment, consists in regarding the es- 
tablishment as a corporation, created for 
its own purposes, and for its own benefit, 
instead of regarding it as a mere agency 
of the people at large, for the manage- 
ment of their religious affairs, and, like 
the agencies of the Land Office and the 
Treasury Department, liable to be abol- 
ished or amended, as occasion might re- 
quire. 

The regular chronicle begins very 
properly with the parish of James City, 
to which six articles are appropriated. 
These articles afford the most minute and 
graphic narrative of the settlement of 
the colony which we possess, and contain 
some interesting incidents hitherto un- 
published in this country. If these six 
articles had been published in a separate 
volume, and suitably adorned with the 
beauties of type, paper, and etchings, 
they would, of themselves, make a vol- 
ume which would quickly pass into the 
hands of every man and woman of taste 
throughout the country. What then 
must be the value of a work of which 
these articles form but a very small 
part? 

The second parish described in the 
work, is that of Henrico, and is hardly 
of less interest than that of James City. 
The author takes his reader to the site of 
ancient Henricopolis, and describes the 
scenes with a deeper glow than is else- 
where so visible in his route throughout 
the parishes and generations of more 
than two centuries. He takes us to the 
very spot where John Rolfe and Poca- 
hontas lived, and where they spent their 
honeymoon. Some of the bricks of 
which the house of Rolfe was built, may 
be picked up to this day; and we confess 
that a piece of one, which an esteemed 
friend procured on the spot, and pre- 
sented to us, is highly valued as a me- 
mento of as loving and as worthy a 
couple as was ever united in the bonds 
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of matrimony. And here our author, in 
one of his welcome interludes, gives us 
a letter of Rolfe, written at great Jength, 
and addressed to Sir Thomas Dale, in 
which the writer announces his love of 
Pocahontas, and the reasons, moral, po- 
litical, and religious, which determined 
him to marry her. The modern courtier 
will hardly sympathize with Rolfe, when 
he talks of “ the dangerous ulcer” which 
love had made in his bosom, and “ the 
perturbations and godly motions which 
have striven within him ;” but he must 
admire his ability as a writer, and asa 
scholar even skilled in the Latin tongue, 
his evident and conscientious sincerity, 
and his ardent piety. We hail this let- 
ter as a valuable addition to our early 
literature, as we hail another letter of 
Rolfe, published in the Appendix, as a 
valuable accession to our early history. 
These two letters settle, beyond question, 
the character of Rolfe, and place him 
on the highest ground, as a gentleman 
and a Christian. 

In connection with the letter of Rolfe, 
we have a page or two of the proceedings 
of “‘the General Assembly of Virgizia, 
which convened at James City, in Virgi- 
nia, July 30th, 1619;” a document of 
great interest indeed, which we are pleas- 
ed to be able to inform our readers has 
been permanently preserved at full length 
by the untiring industry of Mr. Bancroft, 
who copied it in full from the original in 
the State Paper Office in London, and has 
caused it to be published in a volume of 
the collections of the Historical Society 
of New York. 

The third parish treated of includes 
Williamsburg ; and here we have an ac- 
count of the settlement of that city, and 
a history of the College of William and 
Mary, as well as an account of the fami- 
lies who so long made the ancient metrop- 
olis tho Athens of the New World. The 
history of that excellent old man, the 
Commissary Blair, made luminous by 
documents, heretofore unpublished, which 
the author drew from the stores of Lam- 
beth, is most instructive whether we re- 
gard it in a civil or ina religious point of 
view, and eminently displays the rigor of 
the conduct of the Commissary, his in- 
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dustrious and untainted life, and the tact 
and skill with which he foiled the pur- 
poses of a quarrelsome and hostile Exec- 
utive. We could have wished that Bishop 
Meade had given the authority of his 
name and opinion in favor of the scheme 
of removing the dust of the Patriarch 
from its exposed condition at Jamestown 
to the chapel of William and Mary; so 
that when generations to come shall read 
his tablet on the wall of the chapel in 
which he worshipped, they may be told 
in the words graven on the monument of 
Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s; S/ 
queeris monumentum, circumspice. 

In the course of his work, the Bishop 
treats incidentally of many of the vexed 
questions of our history. He thus alludes 
to the class of population which compo- 
sed the bulk of the people, and which has 
been recently the theme of some anima- 
ted discussion: ‘‘ It may very properly 
be called a mixed basis of Cavaliers, of 
the followers of Cromwell and of the Pre- 
tender, and of the Huguenots, when per- 
secuted and forced to fly for refuge to 
other lands ; and also of many respecta- 
ble persons at other times. The Test Act, 
or subscriptions required of the vestry- 
men and other officers, shows that no en- 
couragement was held out, either to the 
followers of Cromwell or of the Preten- 
der, to expect honors and offices in Virgi- 
nia. They always required allegiance to 
the established government, except dur- 
ing the temporary usurpation of Crom- 
well. After the establishment of the 
House of Hanover, the Stuart Pretenders 
and their followers were denounced in 
these test oaths. Some specimens of these 
subscriptions, or oaths, are presented in 
our sketches. Sv that not many of either 
extreme came to Virginia where they 
were thus stigmatized and excluded from 
office unless on condition of abjuring their 
principles. Dr. Hawks, in his history of 
the Church in Virginia, says that its pop- 
ulation before the protectorate of Crom- 
well was twenty thousand; after the res- 
toration of monarchy thirty thousand. 
There were only ten thousand added in 
ten or twelve years. If we consider how 
many of this number were from natural 
increase in a new country, how many not 
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of the cavalier class had come over, and 
how many of that class returned on the 
accession of Charles II., it will not leave 
a large number to make an impression on 
the Virginia character. Most of those 
Cavaliers who, by their birth and talents, 
were most likely to make that impression, 
had gone to Surinam, Barbadoes, Antigua, 
and the Leeward Islands. These “‘ were 
said to be men of the first rate, who want- 
ed not money or credit. (Dr. Hawks’ 
History, page 284.) After the restora- 
tion of monarchy, some of the followers of 
Cromwell came over to Virginia, but pro- 
bably in much smaller numbers than the 
Cavaliers had done, as they would not 
find so welcome a home; for the loyalty 
of Virginia at that time cannot be ques- 
tioned.” 1,180. We make this extract 
not with the intention of affirming or de- 
nying the truth of the facts, or the infer- 
ences from those facts contained therein, 
but wholly with a view of showing the 
opinion of our author on a litigated topic, 


In the article on Northumberland, is a 
letter from William Lee, a brother of 
Richard Henry, which contains a sketch 
of the earlier Lees. The writer furnishes 
some valuable details well worth preser- 
ving ; but when he approaches the period 
of the Protectorate, he aboun:ds with those 
blunders which have long been satisfac- 
torily set at rest by the publication of 
Hening’s Statutes at Large. The Bishop 
very promptly refers to the proper au- 
thorities for settling the subject; but, as 
some persons may be inclined to rely on 
the narrative of William Lee, it may be 
well enough to show that the authority of 
Beverley himself overturns the whole 
story about the change of the motto of 
Virginia as a reward for the services of 
Richard Lee, who is said to have gone 
over to Breda and to have offered the 
crown of Virginia to Charles the Second, 
To show by a single example the utter 
absence of all truth in this statement, it 
is only necessary to refer to the work of 
Beverley, which was published in 1702, 
and republished in 1722, with illustra- 
tions by Gribelin, a period of sixty-two 
years after the restoration of Charles, 
when the alleged change on the motto is 
said to have taken place, and which re- 
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tains the old motto: En dat Virginia 
Quintum. Now if any such change had 
taken place, Beverley, who was brought 
up in the courts, would have been the 
first to know it, and the last to overlook 
it. When the change in the motto really 
took place, and under what circumstan- 
ces, it is not our purpose to inquire at 
present. Our only design now is to unite 
with the Bishop in referring our readers 
who wish full information on the subject, 
to Hening, to Charles Campbell, and to 
Bancroft. 


But we must forbear going too much at 
length in our notice of.a work which we 
trust every educated Virginian will make 
haste to possess, and read for himself 
again and again. To those who have not 
seen the articles as they appeared in the 
Southern Churchman, it is proper to say 
that the history not only of the different 
churches and ministers of the parishes 
is recorded as far as possible, but of per- 
sons bearing the prominent sirnames of 
almost every family and neighbourhood 
in the State. And this last is to us the 
most delightful portion of the work. 
Many facts respecting our eminent men, 
especially in the religious aspect of their 
characters, are here given for the first 
time. And, unless the reader has dipped 
more deeply into ancient things than most 
people, he will be as much delighted as 
instructed by the perusal of the work. 


Nothing can show more conclusively 
the desire of Bishop Meade to furnish 
the reader with valuable materials bear- 
ing on his theme, but too bulky for the 
text, than the appendix at the close of the 
second volume. It contains the entire 
journal of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion of the Clergy of Virginia held at 
the College of William and Mary in April 
1719, which has been procured by the 
Bishop from the archives of the palace of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
journal is unquestionably the most valu- 
able document in the ecclesiastical histo- 
ry of Virginia. There is also a detail of 
the celebration at Jamestown in 1807, a 
list of the origin of some of the names of 
the Parishes, list of the surnames in Vir- 
ginia, and their origin, Rolfe’s letter con- 
cerning the early settlements in Virginia, 





the association against the stamp act, 
drawn by Richard Henry Lee, a capital 
summary of the acts of Assembly con- 
cerning the church, from 1776 to 1802, 
Dr. Hawks’ account of the last years of 
the Church, Judge Story’s opinion in the 
Supreme Court on the glebe question, 
John Randolph’s recantation of Gibbon’s 
principles, extracts from Ralph Hamor, 
and many other things, which even the 
curious reader would be unable to find 
elsewhere, and the rarity of which is their 
slightest recommendation. The appendix 
covers at least one hundred pages, and is 
a valuable book in itself. 

In conclusion, while we must confess 
that there are some of the views of the 
Bishop which appear here and there in 
the course of the work not wholly in ac- 
cordance with our own, and which we 
certainly do not endorse; yet even where 
we might be inclined to differ with the 
author as well as elsewhere, we cannot 
but admire a stern spirit of truthfulness 
which is above all praise, and a disposi- 
tion rather to understate than to push too 
far the fucts and authorities on which he 
relies to sustain his views. Nor should 
we pass by the obvious suggestion which 
meets us every where in reading this book, 
that it should be the pride, as it is the 
duty, of every pastor of a congregation to 
record in a bound volume the history of his 
church, and to leave for his successors a 
record more or less full, not only of its 
general transactions, but of the lives of 
the members, of the marriages, births, 
baptisms and deaths, during his adminis- 
tration, and thus preserve a memorial of 
men and things for which no provision is 
made in any other department of social 
life, and which will be invaluable for pos- 
terity. 

We have not stated that these volumes 
have some twenty illustrations of scenes 
and churches which greatly enhance 
their value, and promote the entertain- 
ment of the reader. Ina short time all 
our old churches may disappear, swept 
away by decay, by fire, or by a spirit of 
improvement; and it may be that even 
in our day, we may be compelled to look 
into this work for the only existing repre- 
sentations of objects which had been fa- 
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miliar to our fathers as well as to our- 
selves, but which otherwise would be 
wholly lost. The type and paper are 
large and fine ; so that the old as well as 
the young can peruse the pages readily ; 
and, although some mistakes of facts and 
names are apparent, there are fewer er- 
rors than might have been anticipated in 
such a work compiled from so many con- 
tradictory materials and published so far 
from the domicile of the author. 

But, perhaps, in this utilitarian age, it 
may be asked of what avail in the busi- 
ness of life are such works as the volumes 
before us? In what respect does it ben- 
efit a people to know that a church was 
built on a particular site two centuries 
and a half ago; that its foundations were 
laid with prayer and praise; that there 
were grave and pious men and blooming 
mothers and daughters long turned to 
dust present on the occasion, who liberal- 
ly contributed to rear it, who worshipped 
within its walls, whose posterity were 
baptized at its font, were married at its 
altar, and were buried within its shadow ? 
Of what advantage to the living is it to 
know that some of those who were set 
apart for sacred things forgot their high 
calling, while others were good and holy 
men—that there was in the course of cen- 
turies sometimes a rise, and sometimes a 
decline in the religious feelings and hab- 
its of our fathers? We answer that, as it 
is only by knowing the present that we 
can form some notion of the future, so it 
is only by a full knowledge of the past 
that we can rightly comprehend the pres- 
ent. Whatever then instructs us in a 
knowledge of the past, enables us to un- 
derstand more fully our true relation to 
the present. Hence in all ages a true 
history of the progenitors of a people has 
been ever deemed its most valuable pos- 
session. No error is more fatal to the 
happiness or the character of a nation 
than that which leads us to undervalue 
the worth of ancestry, or to regard with 
indifference the glory of those from whom 
we are sprung. Indeed the name and 
fame of an illustrious ancestry is the no- 
blest heritage which man can bequeath to 
his fellow man. Plains stretching far 
and wide, and waving with their golden 
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harvests, mountains rich in mineral wealth 
and shaping their splintered summits to 
the heavens, rivers bearing on their bo- 
soms the light shallop and the stately 
ship, palaces, temples, and towers, seem 
to the common eye more palpable objects 
of property than the honor and wisdom 
of those from whom we receive them, or 
than the glory of a good name; but such 
objects have a far less exalted value, Con- 
querors and cowards, the miser and the 
knave, may bequeathe plains and moun- 
tains and rivers and superb dwellings to 
their descendants, and along with them 
the curses of those from whom they were 
rifled. A destroyer may give them and 
a destroyer may take them away. But 
moral wealth is indestructible and abides 
forever. It is omnipresent as well as in- 
destructible. Its genial light cheers us 
with the rising of the sun and sets not at 
his setting. In the silent watches of the 
night it soothes the pillow of the sick, and 
cheers the heart of the strong. It attends 
us asa guardian angel wherever we go. 
In the hour of victory or when our ban- 
ners are trailing, in joy or in sorrow, we 
feel its precious ministrations. When we 
perform a generous act, we recognise its 
cheering smile; and when we do wrong 
we feel its gentle but touching rebuke. 
As long as the blood of those who be- 
queathed it flows in a single descendant, 
it cleaves to it with unabated force; and 
when that blood becomes extinct, its moral 
heritage survives, and inures to the gen- 
eral wealth of a nation, and of the world 
at large. In earlier times, when the an- 
ger of the Lord was felt by his chosen 
people, it was heard in the invocation of 
the Patriarch; and in later, when a great 
commonwealth was toppling to its fall, 
it, composed the apostrophe of the Pat- 
riot. It prompts all to great and no- 
ble deeds; and experience has shown 
that the generation which is insensible to 
the honest worth of its ancestry, has 
rarely achieved any act worthy to be re- 
membered by that which succeeds it. 


P. 8.—There are a few errors of fact 
in these volumes, which, if uncorrected, 
might lead the historical student astray, 
and we will simply note some of them in 
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passing. On page 84 of the first volume, 
it is stated that on John Randolph’s—who 
was Attorney General—going over with 
Lord Dunmore, “the office of Attorney 
General was restored to Peyton, his bro- 
ther.” This is wholly wrong. In 1766 
Peyton resigned the office of Attorney 
General, which he had held fur several 
years, and occupied the chair of the House 
of Burgesses, which he filled until the dis- 
solution of that House and the era of the 
Conventions. Of the first Convention in 
August, 1774, he was elected President, 
and of that of March 1775 also; but dur- 
ing the Session of the Convention of July 
1775, of which he was also president, his 
health gave way, and he was requested by 
the House to retire for the benefit of his 
health, Col. Nicholas being elected as 
president pro, tem. In three months after, 
Peyton, while attending Congress (QOcto- 
ber 1775) died of paralysis. Of course 
then no such inferior office as that of At- 
torney General, which was incompatible 
with that of Speaker, was conferred upon 
him. Indeed there was no appointment 
of an Attorney General after the abdica- 
tion of John Randolph, until after the 
declaration of independence and the for- 
mation of a State constitution. The con- 
vention of May 1776, which framed the 
constitution, appointed an Attorney Gen- 
eral, who was Edmund Randglph, the 
son of the former incumbent. 


On page 191 of the first volume, the 
author says that “Mr. Wythe did not 
conceal his disbelief of Christianity.” 
We think we know the authority to which 
the author alludes; but we cannot regard 
such a statement of so grave a fact as 
justified by the mere reminiscence of an 
individual after a long lapse of years in 
opposition to what we know was the de- 
liberate conviction of the Chancellor in 
latter life, and especially as declared on 
his deathbed. It is quite possible that 
the Chancellor in early life may have 
been opposed to what he might deem over- 
zeal in a good cause, but that he ever was 
a confirmed sceptic, we do not think is ca- 
pable of being proved by the reminiscence 
in question, At all events, we wish our 
author had accompanied his statement 
with a reference to the oration of Mr. 
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Munford, who was present, we believe, at 
the death-bed of Wythe, and who declar- 
ed that prayers for the intercession of our 
Saviour were the last words on the lips of 
the expiring patriot. 

On page 227, it is stated that at the 
house at Temple Farm, near York, ‘‘ Lord 
Cornwallis met Washington and signed 
the articles of capitulation.” That Wash- 
ington and Cornwallis had a personal 
meeting on the subject of the capitulation 
we have never heard. In fact the arrange- 
ment of these articles was effected by gen- 
tlemen appointed by each commander. 
When Washington signed the articles, he 
did so at his own head quarters, which 
may have been the Temple Farm, and 
Cornwallis did the same at the place 
where he happened to be at the time ; but 
they did not sign in the presence of each 
other. We must also demur to Temple 
Farm as the burial place of Governor 
Spottswood. It is known that the Govy- 
ernor died in Annapolis in 1737, and that 


at the time of his death his family resided’ 


in another part of the colony. The only 
authority for the supposed burial is the 
statement in the letter of Dr. William 
Sheild, of York, in these words: “ After 
removing the ruins within the walls of 
the Temple, I found heaps of broken tomb- 
stones, and on putting the fragments to- 
gether, to ascertain, if possible, the names 
of some of the persons who had been 
buried there, I succeeded in finding the 
name of Gov. Spottswood, showing that 
he was buried at Temple Farm: a fact, 


perhaps, not generally known.” Now 
this evidence is any thing but conclusive. 
The stones were in fragments; and as we 
know that Spottswood resided there for a 
time, it might well happen that he lost 
there a member of his family, on whose 
tombstone his own name would necessa- 
rily appear. Or it might have been the 
stone of some person who was the secre- 
tary of the Governor, which fact was sta- 
ted on the slab. Our belief is that the 
Governor was buried either in Baltimore, 
or at his residence which he occupied at 
the time of his death. It is a common 
thing for names thus placed on stones to 
lead to error, when those stones are bro- 
ken into small fragments. 

In the account of the disagreement as 
to the site of Pohick church, vol. II., 227, 
the author speaks “of old Mr. Mason, 
probably the father of George Mason, the 
compatriot of Washington.” It was Geo. 
Mason himself. Mason was six years 
older than Washington. His father died 
fifty years before the event in question. 

On page 240 of the second volume, in 
a note, the author speaks of the original 
copy of Henry’s resolutions against the 
Stamp Act, as being bequeathed to his 
family by Patrick Henry. This is an 
error. The original, written on a blank 
leaf of a Coke-Littleton, was doubtless 
placed on file in the House of Burgesses. 
Patrick Henry made a fair copy which he 
left sealed for his executors ; and it is this 
copy which is_published by Wirt, and 
which is now framed at Red Hill. 
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TANTALUS. 


There is a chalice with rare sweets filled up, 
Lips are athirst to drain ; 
’Tis brimm’d with nectar as the lily’s cup 
With pearls beneath the rain. 
Just beyond reach, ’tis waving to and fro; 
Its rich aroma taunteth, ’ 4 
Its bubbling music haunteth, 
Its drops like molten amber gleam and flow. 


More beautiful than the red flashing wine 
Where gems enrich the bowl, 
It leaves no blush upon man’s brow divine, 
No stain upon the soul, 
It makes earth’s joys to heavenly bliss akin— 
Its name the angel-warden 
At God’s celestial garden, 
Breathes to the white souls meekly entering in. 


When life exhales new sweets ‘neath magic dreams, 
As buds ’neath falling dews, 

Through lingering fears, the chalice’ amber gleams 
Rare lustres interfuse. 

It nearer waves—I smiling bend to sip— 
The fragrant draught is coming, 
I hear its beaded foaming, 

When lo! ’tis dashed untimely from the lip! 


One moment, purple shadows close and fall, 
Sullen, and dim and cold; 

Anon, the chalice flashes through their pall 
Its mocking, sparkling gold ! 

Like one o’erwearied, drooping down to die 
Just where the desert-places 
Have kissed the green oases,— 

The draught unreached, untasted—thus am I! 





LILIAS. 


BY LAURENCE NEVILLE, 


CHAPTER LX. 
A BRIEF CONSULTATION. 


“Halt! Let’s stop awhile, old com- 
rade!” cried Lincoln, about two hours 
after we last saw them, as with John 
Winthrop and Fielder, he reached the top 
of a long hill. “ You are great on a trail, 
that’s a fact! But let’s stop awhile, and 
hold a little consultation. 

“T’ve been thinking on matters as we 
come along. These two chaps that we 
are after, you noticed, wound about at 
first, this way andthat? They was seek- 
ing the thickest woods, avoiding the 
openings—feared of being seen. But for 
the last three or four miles, they’s struck 
out a straight course—taking a bee-line. 
They’s got a long way the start of us, 
and may be we can’t catch ’em. But 
one of ’em is badly crippled, and they’s 
had to move slow, and we can push on 


faster, and will never give it up. But 
then, what I want to say is this: Our 
business was to do—what’s already done— 
prove that that young man yonder aint 
guilty. We’ve proved it plain enough, 
But I’ve been thinking ’twould be well 
for some others to see what we’ve done— 


see that we have proved it. ’*Twould 
make things surer, you see, and that’s 
what the squire wants. 

“Now, this gentleman,” turning to 
Fielder, “while we likes his company 
very well, can see that he aint of much 
use to us in the chase. And besides, you 
said, sir, you could’nt go with us much 
further. So my advice then is, that you 
go back and show some of your neigh- 
bours what we’ve seen. You know all 
of the ground that we’ve been over, and 
can go over it again? Well, that’ll keep 
matters straight, while I and my old com- 
rade here,” nodding at John, “ push on 
after these two, and all will be right. 
And then, there’s another point to be 
looked after, too. You must make your 
companions examine the tracks. You 
must show ’em that young man’s horse’s 


track, Take ’em to whar he was fust 
seen that day—then follow his trail to 
whar his handkerchief was found, and 
on to the cross-roads, whar those two men 
saw him, Show the difference ’tween his 
tracks and these here we’se been follow- 
ing. You noticed the difference ?” 

““ Ves.”’ 

“Well, thar’s a mighty difference; and 
you kin follow a horse’s track now?” 

“T don’t know. I see it can be done,” 

“To be sure it ken be done. Well, 
it’s going to rain, and then thar’ll be an 
end of it. So, friend, if you wants to 
promote justice, and clear the innocent, 
don’t you lose ne’er a minute, but hurry 
on back and do what I tell you, 

* And we must be pushing on too. We- 
’ve got an easy trail to follow, now that 
its struck out on a long stretch—but 
they’ve got a mighty start. Good-bye, 
sir! Come, old comrade! up and at it. 
How do you find yourself upon the pros- 
pect of a long chase?” 

“ Very well,” said John. 

“You like it, don’t you?” 

“cs Yes,”’ 

“So do I, most nation well, and if it 
just won’t rain ’till we can get a sight of 
’em, Ill be happy as an elephant.” 

—So Fielder turned about to retrace 
his steps, very eagerly interested in the 
matter in which he was engaged, while 
Lincoln and John Winthrop, at a swing- 
ing pace, took up the trail, which now 
led almost due West. But we must leave 
our wood-craftsmen and hurry on with 
our narrative. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
RETURNS TO LILIAS. 


It is very difficult to tell a great deal in 
a few words. It is only high art, that 
with a few strokes of the pencil can pre- 
sent what shall appear a finished picture, 
We pretend to no such power; conse- 
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quently we leave it to the reader’s imagin- 
ation to take up all that was going on at 
Oakland at this period of distress. Fes- 
tivity was suddenly interrupted—pale 
fear was on every face. There were 
whisperings; then suspicions, and pre- 
sently more open charges were made; 
then direct accusations and denunciations 
of poor Torrey. We have already hinted 
that his friend Charles, and his gousin 
Edward, gave in to the general belief of 
his guilt. Indeed, there was little doubt 
of this entertained. 

Lilias was shocked—horrified beyond 
expression. She did not leave her room. 
There she remained, pale as death, her 
features rigid as marble. They grew, if 
possible, still more impressive, stony in 
expression, as each successive report was 
brought in. Her mother’s alarmed care 
met with no response. Her Bible lay 
untouched. It was only noticed that she 
cringed when Hubert approached. She 
said little—asked few questions, and these 
only of her mother. But on the day up 
to which we have brought our narrative, 
she wrote upon a scrap of paper: 


** BroTHER CHaRLEs— 

“I wish to go and see Mr. Torrey. I 
wish you to accompany me. Will you 
go? You were his friend.” 


This little billet created quite a com- 
motion in the family; but to all oppo- 
sition to her will thus made known, she 
only replied, in a tone which betrayed 
her mind’s high tension, and which seem- 
ed to admit of no opposition: 

“T wish to go!” 

—‘ Can you ride so far on horseback?” 
asked Charles, as he assisted her to her 
seat on her palfrey. ‘‘ Had you not better 
go in a carriage, or in the chariot which 
you see stands waiting, and which father 
insists shall go?” 

“No! no!” Lilias replied, almost 
sharply, as she started off—‘“ Come on! 
You were his friend.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Estin, themselves, full of 
care and alarm for their dear daughter, 
followed in the chariot. 

The ride was a long one. Lilias was 
silent, and Charles knew not how to ad- 
dress her. His anxiety for her was great. 
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She was so pale—so stony and impassive 
in appearance, at the same time that she 
was labouring under the intensest excite- 
ment; he feared for her reason. Their 
way was chieflythrough the forests, which 
were rich—were teeming with all the un- 
told beauties of autumn, while the hazy, 
mellow air lent a charm to the veriest 
scrub. As they passed on through a sort 
of gorge among the hills, a fine prospect 
burst upon them, Charles pointed it out, 
and said something of the rich tinting of 
Fall; remarked that among the myriad 
myriads of leaves, no two could be shaded 
and coloured alike. As Lilias turned to 
him upon his remark, he was struck with 
her wonderful resemblance to his brother 
Hubert. He had never noticed this in 
her before. 

** Yes,” she replied, as she slowly and 
partially seemed to comprehend what he 
said, ‘“‘ yes, very beautiful. But before 
one there are always two prospects—one 
without—and—and one within;” and 
with a nervous shudder, she urged on her 
steed. 

Again when they had ridden some dis- 
tance, he said: 

“Suppose we rest for a few moments 
under these tall trees,” as he glanced 
back hoping to see the chariot, which his 
father had instructed him not to lose 
sight of. ‘‘ Are you not fatigued?” 

“Not enough to do me any good,” as 
she rode on. 

Lilias did not pause or hesitate at all, 
until they had reached farmer Andrews’ ; 
and were proceeding to Torrey’s room. 
She drew back then, and asked : 

“Ts it proper for me to see him? Is 
he—out of his mind?” 

‘Yes, Miss, entirely so,”’ said Andrews, 
leading the way with a light step, which 
his two companions imitated. He opened 
the door, which stood ajar. The room 
was not darkened, for by Torrey’s request 
the curtains had been drawn aside; that 
is to say, he had complained of the dark- 
ness. As the door was opened, his couch 
was just before Lilias’ eyes. Kneeling 
beside it, sobbing and praying, as it 
seemed, was a female figure—a young 
girl. She arose upon hearing them, 
startled and confused—her eyes stream- 
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ing with tears. She was a sylph-like, 
beautiful young lady. It was Catharine 
Reid. And there stood, confronting each 
other, two of the loveliest girls of their 
day ; the one startled and blushing—the 
other, surprised, pale, and statue-like. 

Poor Torrey was muttering, in a strain- 
ed voice, something about, “‘ Sweet fields 
beyond the swelling flood.” He had 
caught at the words of a hymn which 
Catharine had been trying to sing a 
minute before. 

““Stagnant waters!” he went on— 
“Stagnant, thick, and hot! Oh! for a 
cool, clear stream !—that I might drink 
forever !” 


CHAPTER LXII. 
A BROKEN DREAM. 


Catharine Reid’s first. feeling was one 
of shame and confusion. She instantly 
felt, instinctively, that the young lady 
before her was Miss Estin—that Lilias of 
whom she had heard so much. Lilias, 
for her part, was surprised to see a beauti- 
ful young lady installed as Torrey’s 
nurse—weeping and praying by his 
couch. Charles at once drew back. 

“Who is the young lady?” he asked 
of Andrews, who was leaving them, 

“The young lady? Oh, Miss Reid— 
old lawyer Reid’s daughter.” 

“Ts it possible? And where is he?” 

‘Gone over to Henry Fielder’s.”’ 

“And this young lady is his daugh- 
ter?” 

“Yes, sir—came with him to-day.” 

*« And knows Torrey ?” 

**T should say she did.” 

“Well, introduce us—myself and sis- 
ter, to her.” ; 


“So that is your sister, is she? My 
wife said so.” 
“Yes—pray introduce us t Miss 


Reid.” 

“Well! well! well! And she’s the 
lady there’s heen so much talk about?” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Charles, impa- 
tiently. He stepped forward. 

“My name is Estin, Miss Reid. I 
know your father very well. And here 


Lilias. 
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is my sister, Miss Estin! This is Miss 
Reid ! sister.” 

Catharine made a slight curtesey—but 
Lilias’ attention was drawn to Torrey, 
who murmured : 

‘**Yes—Estin was the name. But what's 
in a name? Ha! Charles! Oh! for 
some water, Charles! I rave—I am very 
ill.” 

“Well, my child, good news! cried a 
cheerful voice. ‘It is just as I said!” 
exclaimed Mr. Reid, entering. “ He is 
innocent! We have proved it. Tom 
Lincoln has traced it up. I knew he 
would. A glorious fellow is Tom !” 

** Proved it, father? Thank God!” cried 
Catharine, clasping her hands and rais- 
ing her eyes. 

* Innocent!” exclaimed Lilias. “‘ Who? 
Mr. Torrey ?” 

** Yes, my dear Lilias,”’ cried Mr. Estin, 
who came in at the moment. ‘“ This 
gentleman and others have just come 
with the blessed intelligence.” 

“Innocent! Who doubted it?” 

But it was more than she could bear. 
She staggered, and looked faint—then her 
face flushed and her tears burst out— 
while laughing and crying at the same 
time, hysterically—she asked again, and 
again: ‘‘ Who doubted it? Who doubted 
it?” 

She was led, or rather borne from the 
room, but not before she had clasped Mr. 
Reid’s hand in both of hers and cried: 
“Bless you, sir!—whoever you may be— 
bless you! for saying so.” 

In the meantime Catharine had sunk 
on the floor by the wall, perfectly inani- 
mate, 

—At a later hour Mr. Reid and his 
daughter were alone. He looked upon 
his frail fair child with ineffable tender- 
ness. His mouth twitched occasionally, 
and there was a mournful expression 
upon his fine countenance. 

“Catharine, child, we must go home.”’ 

“Go home!” cried Catharine with a 
start. “Go home? and—and leave Mr. 
Torrey, whom we came to nurse ?” 

‘““Mr. Torrey has other friends now,” 
said Mr. Reid with bitterness, 

“Oh, but they—Go home! father!” 
“Yes, home—anywhere from here.” 






















































“Oh, no!” 

* Alas! my poor child! Do you not see 
we must? Our dream is broken, my 
Catharine !” 

She sat for a moment pale as a corpse. 
Then with outstretched arms, she sank 
upon her father’s bosom—while her own 
heaved with the bitterest grief that had 
ever shaken her young heart. 

“M darling child!” 

“Oh! father! bear with me! Yes, I 
will go with you—but bear with me! 
Oh! my father !” 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
THE SEARCH LIKELY TO PROVE SUCCESSFUL. 


At a late hour of the next day, Lincoln 
and John Winthrop were still pressing on 
the trail. 

‘All well so fur,” said Lincoln. “ But 
I do think this fellow with the grey horse 
holds out mightly for a crippled man. 
He cant ’a been so bad off as we thought. 
But they aint gone much further, I reck- 
on. Do you know anything of this sec- 
tion ?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“Never was out this way before, but 
has always heerd that if you wanted to 
dodge a sheriff, this was the way to come.” 

The trail, had for some time been upon 
achestnutopk ridge. They came at length 
to a fork, where was a large round rock, 
near a dead tkee. Here those they were 
pursuing had seemed to hesitate, and had 
taken the left branch of the road. They 
had soon turned, however, to the right 
through the wood. This occasioned Lin- 
coln and John some lit le difficulty. Just 
as they cleared the wood, and entered the 
right branch of the road, a boy on horse- 
back passed them. He eyed them very 
intently indeed, stopping his horse to 
look. 

“Seen any strangers *bout here late- 
ly?” asked Lincoln. 

“ Not ’till I saw you,” replied the boy. 

“ Well, you’ll know us when you see us 
again—unless you has a powerful bad 
memory.” 

The boy upon this, went on his way. 
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But after they had gone on several miles 
they saw the same boy, busily engaged in 
gathering up dead sticks. Lincoln ex- 
pressed some surprise at seeing him 
again—but pushed on without speaking 
to him. 

They had gone a half mile, perhaps, 
over a very broken country, where it was 
with the utmost difficulty that they could 
follow the trail. 

‘“* Keep a keen look out, old comrade. 
We mustn’t have no break in the trail, 
for that would just ruin all, By golly! 
if thar aint that same boy again, peeping 
at us through the bushes. Mark this 
place, by this red oak,—there’s the last 
track of the big horse ;—and let’s turn 
down on this boy. He’s watching us, 
certain ;—and we mustn’t lose sight of 
him again.” 

They accordingly turned short upon 
and approached the boy, which, he per- 
ceiving, began at once to halloo to his 
horse. 

*Woa Dick !—woa Dick !—Cant you 
way, sir?” 

“You needn’t be uneasy about the 
horse, my young friend. He wont leave 
you, tied up as he is. We want to have 
a little talk with you; and as we havn’t 
much time to lose, what are you watching 
us for ?” 

“Watching you! Why, what makes 
you think I’m watching you ?” 

“What makes you think we are here?” 

““Why, cant I see you ?” 

“‘ And cant we see too ?” 

“I’m picking up wood.” 

“ Yes, Isee you are now, and were back 
yonder, too; but who ever saw any body 
ride on horseback to pick up wood? And 
pray, how do you get up wood, here, there 
and every where ?” 

“I picks up dry wood in good weather, 
wharever I can find it, so as to have it 
ready.” 

“Very good plan. But that wont do 
now, and we havn’t time to pallarva with 
you. Who are you? and what are you 
watching us for?” 

The boy hesitated for a moment, then 
replied : 

“‘ And supposin’ I was watching you— 
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, 
I want to know what you’s doing, poking 
’bout through the woods here?” 

“Heh! Curiosity eh?” 

“Ja,” 

“ Well, it’s a fair question—and we are 
hunting wild cattle.” 

John Winthrop saw that the boy start- 
ed. He bent a very keen glance upon 
Lincoln. He replied promptly : 

‘“‘That’s my business, too.” 

Lincoln seemed much surprised at this 
reply ; looked at the boy very earnestly, 
then advanced and shook hands with him. 
They exchanged rapidly a few words 
which Winthrop could not distinguish. 
The boy nodded towards Winthrop, and 
there passed between him and Lincoln 
what seemed a meaningless jargon. 

“Ts it possible!” Lincoln at length ex- 
claimed. ‘Tom Eaton’s son? I remem- 
ber him well enough—was with Punkett— 
was a capital fellow, so I always heard 
say. Here’s my comrade, Mr. Winthrop. 
This lad is a young friend, and we a 
doubting of him.” 

“And now what’s your business ?” 
asked ‘Tom. “ Engaged?” 

“Qh, no. That’s all over, my dear fel- 
low, and for that matter, I never was. 
But all that’s blown up. I do hope,” as 
his brow clouded, “I do hope none of our 
old fellows has had a hand in this dirty 
work.” 

“What work?” demanded Tom. 

Lincoln at once explained to him, that 
a young gentleman had been killed and 
robbed ; that another young gentleman 
was accused of his murder—but that John 
and he were on the trail of the real mur- 
derers, one of whom, he went on to say, 
was mounted on a black sorrel, that is a 
dark brown horse, the other on a grey, 
and that this latter was wounded. 

“ And they are murderers these !”” with 
a look of horror. 

* Teg.” 

“ Are you sure of it?” 

“T know it.” 

“But you may be mistaken? You say 
some one else is accused of killing this 
young man ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Torrey. But he is inno- 
cent.” 


“Mr. Torrey! Clayton Torrey ?” 
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“te.” 

“ He accused !” 

“Yes —and it is to clear him that we 
are on the search.” 

“Well! well! Murderers !” 

“Do you know anything of them ?” 

“Yes” 

“Know where they are ?” 

“108. 

‘“* When did you see them ?” 

“* Not two hours ago.” 

‘Where are they ?” 

“At Sukey Bell’s old house, down 
here.” 

“* And will you lead us there?” 

“Xen.” 

* Do you know them ?” 

“‘T knows one of ’em.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“He calls hisself Vandy sometimes.” 

** Does he live near here ?” 

“No, He did for awhile. He took 
up with Sukey Bell before she died.” 

“ Vandy ?” 

“Yes, that was his name. 
hisself Granville now.” 

“ And who is the other?” 

“Tdont know. Vandy calls him Elias.” 

“‘ How long have they been here ?” 

“ Three days.” 

“One of ’em is hurt ?” 

“ Yes, powerful bad, like to die.” 

* Which one?” 

 Flias—the big fat one.” 

“And how came you to know where 
they are?” 

“Oh, I seed the smoke in Sukey Bell’s 
old house, and watched.” 

“ Well!” 

“When Vandy came out I spoke to 
him. He bought some meat, and meal, 
and some rum from me.” 

* Ah?” 

“ Yes, and didn’t want to pay for ’em: 
but tother one paid likea man, sich as he 
is.” 

“ Well, old comrade, take a look around 
in case of accidents, and let’s be going ; 
we’ve no time to lose. Lead on young 
one!” 

“ Very well. But you mustn’t be ina 
hurry, ’bout one of them at least.” 

“What?” 

“ Elias aint going to run away.” 


He ealls 
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** How do you know ?” 

* He’ll never move from thar.” 

“Ah? Is he so badly off?” 

“Yes, he’s bad enough off, inside and 
out, if you'll listen to me.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

*‘ He says tother’s gin him a dose.” 

“A dose ?” 

“Yes, poison.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
SUKEY BELL’S OLD HOUSE. 


It was after dark before they reached 
the place to which Tom Eaton led them. 
The house or hut was situated under the 
shelter of a steep, rugged hill, covered 
with forest growth, which lay to the north 
and west. On the other side, in front, 
was a small opening which had once been 
a garden, and to the east was a large un- 
cultivated field, through which a small 
streamlet wound its way. The sky was 
not cloudy, and there were many stars 
visible, but it was still, heavy night, and 
very dark. 

Our party crept up and peeped through 
the chinking. There was no light within, 
and at first all was still. But very soon 
the groans of the wounded man were 
heard, deep and frequent. His complain- 
ings sounded strange, almost fearful, in 
that lonely hut. The listeners could hear 
him very distinctly. 

“Burnot!” he called. ‘“ Henry Bur- 
not !” 

At that name Lincoln started, and 
touched Tom. 

‘list! Hush!” whispered the latter. 

Steps were heard behind them, ap- 
proaching from towards the streamlet— 
then low voices. One was a coarse, harsh 
voice, but evidently that of a female. 

“Well, we must have some more rum,” 
said this voice, as two persons, a man and 
& woman came up, almost against Lin- 
coln. 

“‘There’s some in the house,” replied 
her companion. 

“Well, I want some more, the very 
first thing.” 

“’Tis Moll Diver,” whispered Tom in 
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Lincoln’s ear, when they had passed 
“The biggest devil in all the country. 
They whipped her, and cut off her ears 
for burning Watt’s barn, and they whip- 
ped her again for stealing hogs, but she’s 
just as big a devil as ever.” 

“‘ Hush !” 

Moll and her companion had pushed 
open the door of the hut. 

“ Burnot! Is that you?” 

“Come, Elias! call folks by their right 
names. Here’s an old acquaintance of 
mine, a lady, I have brought to see you, 
and to help take care of you. She knows 
my name is Vandy, though I do have 
other names sometimes.” 

“Yes, honey,” said Moll, “I come to 
take care of you, and to ’tend to you so 
good,” : 

“How do you feel? Did you drink 
your tea?” 

“ Ah, Burnot! you’ve mighty nigh done 
forme! And I never did you any harm 
in my life—always befriended you.” 

“* Now hush of that, Elias!. I’m tired 
of hearing of all that cussed stuff.” 

“Oh, my dear?” interrupted Moll. 

“What ?” 

“Do what I tell you, never mind him, 
we'll fix him presently.” 

“To be sure. ' Directly I can strike a 
light. Isall the fire out? No, by bloods! 
here’s a little spark. Come blow it Mol- 
ly, honey.” 

‘‘Oh, make haste! make haste, my 
dear! I feel bad.” 

“TI do, too,—but can’t do anything un- 
til I get a light.” : 

Upon this Molly betook herself to blow- 
ing the brand which she received from 
Vandy, vigorously. Her efforts were 
soon crowned with success, and a feeble 
blaze lighted up the interior of the rade 
hut. 

In one corner and somewhat concealed 
in the shadow, upon a bed of leaves, straw, 
and clothes, was a large figure reclining. 
Vandy was much the same as when we 
saw him last, save that by this dim light, 
he looked if possible, still more haggard 
and besotted. And last, by no means 
least, for she was the chief figure of the 
scene, was Moll Diver, a large, coarsely 

dressed woman, with full bloated face,. 





blowsy hair, and watery-looking, but 
bright eyes. 

Vandy picked up a coffee pot, and look- 
ed into it. 

“ He’s took it all, honey,” he whispered 
to Molly. 

“ Well, the light’s burning now,” said 
she. 

Vandy, from the corner farthest remo- 
ved from Elias, produced a jug, which he 
raised to his ear and shook. 

“Why, there’s more here than I 
thought,” he said, as he poured a portion 
of its contents into a drinking horn, 
which he took from his pocket, and which 
he immediately, with shaking hands, rais- 
ed to his mouth. Molly had heard the 
pleasant tinkling of the shaken jug, and 
stood beside him with a pewter can, or 
mug, which she had found on the hearth. 
Vandy started to pour for her, but recog- 
nized the mug: 

*“‘ Oh,” cried he, stopping, “‘ not in that! 
That’s what he takes his tea in.” 

“Bless my life!” exclaimed Molly. 
“ But you’ve poured some in. ’Tis a pity 
to waste it. Is it bad much 2” looking 
wistfully at it. 

“Hand the thing here! You aint a 
fool, are you? Here’s a cup—drink from 
that.” 

Moll was not slow to obey him. Elias 
had raised his head and watched them 
closely. He leaned back with a sort of 
satisfied grunt. 

“ Why, it’s got a mighty comical taste, 
my dear ?” said Moll. 

“So it has,” said Vandy. ‘“ Elias— 
what’s the matter with this liquor?” 

‘“‘ How should I know ? It’s your mouth, 
may be!” 

Vandy poured another horn and tasted 
it. He spat it out. 

“No! It’s not my mouth! What have 
you done to it ?” 

“Emptied my tea in it,” said Elias. 
‘“‘T had more than I wanted.” 
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“You cursed villain! Have you poi- 
soned us ?” 

“Is my tea poison ?” 

“ Blast your eyes!” cried Vandy turn- 
ing around, “ I’ll settle with you for it.” 

From under the leaves of his pallet, 
from which he had taken his jug, he pro- 
duced a trooper’s pistol, and cocking it, 
deliberately walked up towards Elias. 

** Now curse you!” he said; “TI ought 
to have done it at first. If I had had the 
spunk of aman, I would have done it. 
But ll do it now!” 

“Henry Burnot! stand back! You’re 
a fool! Now”—as Burnot’s pistol snap- 
ped—“ how do you feel ?” 

“Blast you! you’ve wet the powder ?” 

“Certainly I have. This is the only 
pistol in the house which will fire,” as he 
produced one from his side. ‘‘ Henry 
Burnot! you’re a dead man! You’ve poi- 
soned me—you’s killed a good many peo- 
ple—and now is your time?” 

“Lor! now Elias! you wouldn’t hurt 
me? I knew the pistol was wet!” 

“Get down on your knees! May be I'll 
forgive you yet—get down. Right here, 
close by !” 

“Lor! now Elias!” 

“We must stop this,” said Lincoln. 
“* Halloo! in there!” 

“Whose that?” cried Burnot, starting 
up. “ Thank God !” 

“* But you don’t fool me so,” said Elias, 
as he fired the pistol. 

“Merciful God! T’m a dead man!” 
cried Burnot. “ I’m a dead man!” as he 
staggered and fell in the corner. 

Elias Bayne died the next day—but not 
before he had made a full confession of 
the murder of young Berkeley——of the 
murder of Mr, and Mrs. Semple, and of 
many other crimes with which we have 
nothing to do. 

Moll Diver was badly poisoned, but re- 
covered. 
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SIAMESE COURTLY ETIQUETTE—TITLES—FORMS OF CEREMONY—TREA- 
TIES AND CORRESPONDENCE—KING’S LEVEES, &c. 


BY A TRAVELLER, 


By few nations are titles and matters 
of mere etiquette regarded as subjects of 
such intrinsic importance, as by the 
Siamese. In these, their received forms 
appear in striking contrast with our re- 
publican ideas; and, to us, seem often 
arrogant and even absurd in the highest 
degree. Yet, as indications of national 
peculiarities, we look into them as fur- 
nishing some of the most reliable indices 
to the real state of society, as well as the 
measure of intellectual and moral culture 
to be found in the East. 

In this light, and from our own stand- 
point as “foreigners,” with no precon- 
ceived opinions for or against Oriental 
etiquette, we invite our readers to take 
with us a bird’s eye view of some of the 
more striking scenes of an Eastern court, 
with its gorgeousness, brilliancy and 
luxury, on the one hand, and the ener- 
vation, indolence and effeminacy, which 
too surely follow, on the other. To an 
American reader, the review will possess 
at least the charm of novelty, and he will 
turn, we doubt not, from this perusal, with 
the love of freedom, equality, and repub- 
lican simplicity, (found in their best and 
purest combination in our own beloved 
land,) intensified and deepened and 
widened by contrast with the sombre 
shadows which Eastern despotism casts 
over the gorgeous picture of Oriental 
juxury. : 

Among the higher class of Siamese, 
great stress is placed upon the distinc- 
tions of rank; high-sounding titles are 
their supreme delight, and it is regarded 
as by no means indecorous for one in 
speaking of himself, to claim titles of 
honour applied to him by others, though 
in so doing it may be necessary for him 
to exalt himself far above those whom he 
addresses. Much ceremony is observed 
in social intercourse, as well as on more 
public occasions, titles never being omit- 
ted, and each individual taking prece- 
dence in everything according to his 
rank. These gradations of rank are so 


innumerable, that the application of titles 
of honour, and the relative position of 
the various classes and individuals with 
whom one is constantly mingling, become 
quite perplexing to foreigners, who are 
perpetually at a loss in determining them, 
as well as in danger of giving serious of- 
fence by a misapplication of titles or 
epithets. 

An American resident at Bangkok 
once inquired of the Heir Apparent to 
the throne, why the side-walks in that 
city, and its suburbs, were so very nar- 
row that only one person could pass at a 
time. The Prince replied with an air of 
immeasurable surprise: “‘ Why this is a 
strange query from one who has lived 
three years in the royal city. Have you 
not yet found out that there are no two 
men in the country of the same rank? 
That being the case, of course no two can 
walk side by side, and consequently we 
have no use for broad pavements.” This 
is almost literally true, from the king on 
his throne down to the lowest menial or 
pauper. Even among brothers, the off- 
spring of the same parents, they take 
precedence according to age, the elder 
being always entitled to the most defer- 
ential respect from his younger brothers. 
The same is true of the corps of domes- 
tics belonging to one household, the prin- 
cipal cook being always purveyor and 
general superintendent of the whole 
menige, having the privilege of selecting 
new servants or dismissing old ones, as- 
signing to each his respective duties, &., 
though in all, of course, subject to the 
direction of his master or employer. 

The very language exhibits this genius 
for gradation in rank. Even the personal 
pronouns are varied according to the re- 
lative positions of the person speaking, 
and those to whom and of whom he 
speaks. Thus, ku, réu, kd, kd-pd-chdéu, 
chun, de-chun, klau-pim, kra-maum-chun, 
at’-md, rwp, and various others, are trans- 
lated by I, or myself. Ku is used only 
to indicate authority on the part of the 
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one addressed. J?du is in its strictest 


sense a term of authority, applied as we 
should use we in the singular, as a mon- 
arch in addressing his subjects, &c. Ka 
means, literally, servant or slave, but is 
used by all classes in familiar intercourse 
with those whom they are willing to re- 
cognize as equals, and by superiors to in- 
feriors when the former wish to be, or 
appear, very condescending to the latter. 
Ka-pa-chdau is literally “the servant of my 
lord,” and is seldom used but in a formal 
style of writing, or in prayers addressed 
to the Deity. Chun, de-chun, and kra- 
maum-chin are humble forms of expres- 
sion, used by servants to their masters, 
end occasionally by equals, when a very 
special effort is made to conciliate. Kléu- 
pom is used only as the most abject form 
of address towards masters or rulers, 
At’-ma, and rip, are used exclusively by 
priests in addressing the laity. 

So of the second person: ¢dn and chau- 
kd, (thou or you,) are respectful, chau 
and fu-wd indicate equality, eng is ad- 
dressed only to inferiors, meing is strong- 
ly expressive of contempt, and so on. 

These distinctions in speaking extend 
also to the names applied to the different 
parts of the body, to eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and in fact to everything. Thus, 
if you wish to speak of the head of an 
ordinary person, you would use the word 
hu-ah, but for the head of the king, a 
priest, or a god, you would have to say 
see-sd. If a peasant walks out, the act 
may be expressed by the term durn-pai, 
but a monarch would si-det. The foot of 
a@ common man is a éeen, that of the king 
is called prd-bat. A servant would kin 
kau, (eat dinner,) but the same act, if 
performed by his lordly master, would be 
dignified by the more imposing soubri- 
quet of s’wer-é po-cha-na-a-han, (the im- 
bibing of sustenance,) &e., &e., &e. 

The substitution of one or another of 
these forms of expression, is often a very 
nice point of etiquette, especially when 
taking into consideration the fact that 
persons in the East, as well asin our own 
land, not unfrequently hold themselves 
as entitled to a degree of respect not ac- 
corded to them by the community at 


person speaking, or contempt toward the 
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large. In addition to this, it is not al- 
ways pleasant to assert freely your opin- 
ion with regard either to yourself or 
those with whom you mingle, especially 
where you are almost certain to be un- 
derstood literally. Then, too, whilst with 
our Western ideas of propriety, we natu- 
rally hesitate to claim for ourselves a rank 
which we are not quite sure is accorded 
us by others, yet on the contrary, we dare 
not abase ourselves in any degree, lest 
modesty be taken for servility, and we be 
trampled beneath the feet of those of whom 
we had expected simply a reciprocation of 
the courtesy we had shown toward them. 
In illustration of this, we mention the 
following as an example: 

During the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, Mr. Roberts was sent out 
by our government as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, to negotiate with the Siamese 
authorities for a new treaty between 
Siam and the United States. He reached 
the mouth of the M4nam river in the 
United States sloop of war ‘ Peacock,” 
Captain Geisinger, in February, 1833. 
Here they were waited on by the Siamese 
officers of the port, and as the “* Peacock” 
could not with safety pass the bar at the 
mouth of the river, two government war 
boats were dispatched with orders to con- 
vey “Ilis Excellency, the Minister and 
his suite, to the royal city,” where some- 
what commodious quarters were assigned 
them, not far from the residence of the 
Prah-Klang, or Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Besides various presents for the king 
and higher officers of government, Mr, 
Roberts was the bearer of an autograph 
letter from President Jackson to His 
Siamese Majesty ; which letter came very 
near being rejected as a counterfeit, in 
consequence of being open, and bearing 
no “royal seal of stale.” It was, how- 
ever, saved from this disastrous fate by 
the extremely opportune recollection that 
“the foreign man-of-war, with her big 
guns and several hundred well-disciplined 
troops on board,” lay just at the mouth 
of the river, and the shrewd guess that 
any indignity shown toward the Em- 
bassy, might be visited by their brave 
comrades with rather summary ven- 
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geance, in the form of a discharge of 
these same “big guus” on the Palace 
Royal, a sort of forcible salute for which 
“THis Serene Majesty” had no special 
partiality. 

So the document having been duly pre- 
sented, read, and consulted over hy the 
King and Cabinet assembled in Privy 
Council, a most elaborated answer was, 
after considerable delay, prepared and pre- 
sented to l’Ambassadeur Extraordinaire. 

The President, in concluding his letter, 
had, as usu:al such ¢ases, subscribed 
himself, ‘‘ Your Majesty’s obedient, hum- 
ble servant, Andrew Jackson, President 
of the United States, &., &., &e.” 

The Siamese monarch’s reply, dictated 
by himself, and literally translated by 
one of the royal secretaries, began thus: 
“The great ‘and Magnificent King, the 
Lord God Budh, who dwells serenely, 
and rules over every head in the sacred 
and great kingdom of Siam, to his obe- 
dient, humble slave, Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States, greeting 


_and cordial good-will.” 


This document was handed to Mr. 
Roberts in open court, at one of the 
King’s grand levees, and in the presence 
of the Ambassador’s suite as well as the 
assembled nobility of the royal city. The 
letter was open, and Mr. Roberts was re- 
quested to examine its contents, and 
state whether the document was appro- 
priately worded, and likely to prove satis- 
factory to the government whose emissary 
he was. 

A single glance at this arrogantly- 
worded epistle filled, Mr. Roberts with 
indignation, and tearing it in pieces, he 
trampled it in the dust, and was hur- 
riedly quitting the Audience Hall, when 
the simple-hearted old King sent the 
Prime Minister to entreat his return, and 

earnestly begged to be informed as to the 
cause of linen, at the same time reiter- 
ating assurances of the most profound 
respect an / cordial good-will toward both 
the Embassy and the “ American King,” 
as the President is usually styled ja 
Siam. 

Mr. Roberts, after much persuasion, 
was induced to return, but reluctantly 
consented to resume the conference, in- 


[SerpTEMBER 
dignantly assuring the Prime Ministei 
that he would be the 
insolent epistle as that which had been 


bearer of no such 


handed him, wherein the insulting epi- 
thet of “slave” had been applied to the 
Chief Magistrate of a free and indepen- 
dent } eople : and that as the representa- 
tive of the United 
could h 
monarch, or court, that thus wantonly 
and grossly insulted the nation whose 


States Government, he 
no farther intercourse with a 


messenger he was. The King, in all 
honesty and good faith, assured Mr. 
Roberts that nothing could be farther 
from his wish, or intention, than “ giv- 
ing offence to so renowned a personage as 
the American King, or ill-treating his ac- 
credited agent, the Ambassador.” Then 
producing the President’s letter from the 
golden casket that formed the usual re- 
ceptacle of treaties, communications from 
foreign courts, &c., he invited Mr, Roberts 
to examine for himeclf and see whether 
he had not given Mr. Jackson the identi- 
cal title he claimed for 
wondering that people should be offended 
at receiving from others the very epithets 
they annexed to their own names. Quite 


himself, simply 


a burlesque, we should say, on Western 
etiquette ! 

Mr. Roberts explained that such things 
were done from courtesy merely in con- 
formity to established usage, and were 
never to be received in their literal sense. 
The good-natured old monarch smiled 
pleasantly at this explanation, and sum- 
moning his secretary, applied himself 
once more to the delicate and difficult 
task of so wording his réply as to bestow 
“all due honour upon the 
King,” without in- the 

1 


ing his own regal dignity, or omitting any 


American 
east compromis- 


of the requisite number of kingly titles. 
The second letter began: ‘ The great and 
magnificent King of the Sacred Empire, 

to his well-beloved cousin, Andrew Jack- 
son, President of the United States, &c., 
ae &e.”” What the &e.’s tenlied., was 
not quite clear to the old King’s mind, 
but they were inserted as a point of 
honour, and he evidently regarded them 
as meaning something mysteriously grand 
and awfully impusing—very untranslata- 
ble terms, Thi nevertheless very impor- 
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tant to the right wording of this difficult 
document. This second attempt proved 
satisfactory to all concerned; and so 
ended this knotty dispute about titles, 
and the prolonged conference betwe:n 
these worthy dignitaries ! 

So very numerous are the titles applied 
tothe King of Siam, that few persons 
are acquainted with the entire catalogue. 
Many of these are wholly unintelligible 
to the unaccustomed ears of foreigners, 
others are simply absurdly arrogant, 
whilst there are a few which cannot, 
without positive blasphemy, be applied to 
any save the Deity himself. Of the last 
class are the following: “Lord of Life,” 
“King of Heaven,” ‘ Possessor of every 
good and Bestower of every Dignity,” 
“Sacred Beauty of the Royal Palace, 
serene and infallible,” “ Dread Disposer 
of Destinies,” “The Sacred Dweller on 
High,” ‘“ UWolder of the Universal Scep- 
tre,” “‘ He before whom all should bow,” 
and various others. 

One would naturally suppose that any 
sensible man would disclaim such titles, 
and that flattery so gross and absurd 
would prove distasteful alike to user and 
recipient; but so potent is the influence 
of habit, and so unbounded is the hom- 
age an Oriental monarch is accustomed 
to receive from his cringing subjects, 
that no obeisance can be too profound, no 
servility too abject, no high-ssunding title 
too flattering, or adulation too fulsome 
for the monarch to receive, or the subject 
to pay to him who is the undisputed lord 
of life and property in his domain, and 
who is at liberty to decapitate, at will, 
without the formality of either judge or 
jury, any one who is so urfortunate as to 
incur the royal displeasure, none daring 
even to inquire the nature of the of- 
fence. 

Some of the ceremonies pertaining to 
the court festivals of the East are merely 
curious, but others are tiresome in the 
extreme, especially to unaccustomed for- 
eigners, and perhaps most of all to the 
citizens of our Union, with their republi- 
ean principles, independence of thought 
and feeling, and easy carelessness of man- 
ners. ‘To these, a Siamese court levee is, 
to say the least, a terrible bore, and never 


partaken of by an American citizen with 
any very good-will. 

At these levees, no visitor must enter 
the drawing-rooms after the King has 
taken his seat, or retire hefore he leaves, 
and consequently if His Majesty happens 
to be amused, a visitor may be detained 
there six or eight hours consccutively. 
No very pleasant pastime any one will 
say who has tried it. 

As “His Serene, Infallible Majesty” 
chooses to sit d-la-orientale, i. e., on cush- 
ions instead of a chair, or sofa, those 
who visit him must do the same; as to 
sit differently would seem to imply that 
the king had not selected the best or 
most appropriate mode of accommoda- 
ting himself or his guests. It is also con- 
sidered highly indecorous to turn the face 
from, or the feet towards this stately 
king; and the features of His Supreme 
Majesty being regarded as too sacred for 
the gaze of ordinary mortals, none (save 
the foreigners) are permitted at public 
levees to sit erect, lest they should by 
any means obtain a casual glimpse of 
“the sacred beauty of the royal palace.” 
Crouched thus before the throne, leaning 
on the elbows, with the hands raised to 
the forehead, and the feet backwards; 
this, the only attitude permitted by Si- 
amese courtly etiquette in the presence 
of the monarch, is, without doubt, the 
most fatiguing and comfortless that could 
possibly have been devised, even by 
fashion, the most uncompromising and 
merciless of tyrants. Z 

These court festivals are so numerous, 
and the higher officers of government 
are kept so long and so frequently pros- 
trated before the throne, that the arms of 
many of the nobles become as hard and 
callous to the touch as the soles of the 
feet among persons accustomed to go 
barefoot. 

The Prime Minister, whose court at- 
tendance and duties are more onerous 
than those of any other noble, assured 
us, that for thirty years he had spent, on 
an average, at least ten hours out of 
every twenty-four, prostrate before the 
throne of His Siamese Majesty. He said 
that at first, this was so wearisome, as to 
deprive him frequently of the ability to 
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sleep; and that his health had suffered 
severely in consequence,—but that long 
habit had rendered that posture easier to 
him than any other. 


At the time I first met him, he must 
have been full sixty years of age, but he 
was in the enjoyment of perfect health, 
and one of the most jovial old gentle- 
men I have ever known. He was im- 
mensely stout, very clumsy in his move- 
ments, and the skin of his arms, from 
the elbow to the wrist, was, from con- 
stant leaning on, nearly as callous as the 
hide of the rhinoceros ! 


Another inconvenient royal ceremony 
is the practice the king has of always 
conversing with his guests through the 
medium of the Prime Minister. This is 
merely a matter of State etiquette, for it 
frequently happens that the parties con- 
versing are quite as near each other as 
either party to the Minister, yet every 
question and remark with its reply must 
be repeated by him,—thus rendering a 
conversation, that but for this tiresome 
custom might be spirited and agreeable, 
irksome and insipid in the last degree, 
in consequence of this endless repetition 
and delay. Occasionally, however, His 
Majesty’s curiosity takes the precedence 
of his fondness for ceremony, and becom- 
ing impatient of the restraint of talking 
and hearing only through the medium of 
an interpreter, he will launch forth into a 
vein of lively question or remark, di- 
rectly with the foreigner or other visitor, 
and appear greatly to enjoy this more 
piquant and agreeable converse. 

On one occasion, a ycung American 
lady, then scarcely sixteen years of age, 
was invited to attend one of the court 
levees,—where, for the first time, she 
was presented to His Siamese Majesty. 
Being somewhat near-sighted, she usu- 
ally wore glasses, and not dreaming they 
would become subject of special remark 
on this occasion, she had not thought it 
necessary to deprive herself of the com- 
fort derived from their use. The extreme 
youthfulness of her appearance evidently 
surprised the king, whilst the girlish 
freshness of her manners and the use of 
spectacles were points he was wholly at 


a loss to reconcile with each other, as 
East Indians seldom find it necessary to 
wear glasses at all, and never till at least 
fifty years of age. 

The surprise of His Serene Majesty at 
this inexplicable phenomenon rendered 
him, for the time, entirely oblivious of 
the usual forms of communicating with 
visitors,—and with a degree of empresse- 
ment that proved, indisputably, that da- 
dies are not the sole monopolists in the 
article of curiosity,—he hastened to 
satisfy himself on the point in ques- 
tion. 

Rising from his seat, and fixing his 
gaze intently on his youthful visitor, to 
the utter neglect of the rest of the varty, 
the old king called out at the top of his 
voice, ‘Will the little lady please to 
come forward at once, that I may see her 
and speak to her?” Then, without wait- 
ing for any reply, and utterly regardless 
of the blushing reluctance with which 
his requisition was met on the part of 
the lady, he continued, “ take off your 
glasses, that I may see your eyes, and 
come nearer the throne, that I may be 
permitted to inhale the fragrance of this 
fair young flower, from which the first 
pure freshness of the morning dew seems 
scarcely yet dried up. Why, my little 
lady of the far West, do you wear 
glasses? You are not very old, nor are 
those bright eyes ugly, that you should 
cover them from view. But perhaps 
your lord is jealous of their bewitching 
glances, and wishes to reserve all their 
depths of loving tenderness to himself. 
Say, my fair little friend, is it so ?” 


As all this was spoken quite audibly, 
and in the presence of an assembly of 
not less than ten thousand persons, 
nearly all of whom were males, includ- 
ing nearly all the principal nobility 
of the realm, the lady was too sorely 
embarrassed to attempt any reply, and 
could only vainly wish that the unfor- 
tunate glasses, the innocent cause of her 
present awkward dilemma, had been left 
at home. 

His curiosity gratified, so far as gazing 
was concerned, and finding there was 
little prospect of drawing the young 
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lady into a conversation in a manner so 
public, where “the observed of all ob- 
servers,” she felt too painfully conscious 
of the conspicuous position she was oc- 
cupying, to admit of either enjoyment 
on her own part, or any attempt at grati- 
fying her regal host, His Majesty sud- 
denly recollected that he ought to con- 
verse with his visitors only through the 
medium of the Prime Minister, or 
other interpreter, and concluded that 
it would not be best, for this time at 
least, to infringe farther on the estab- 
lished rules of courtly etiquette. The 
lady was, therefore, permitted to with- 
draw from this painful ordeal, to a seat 
among her friends and countrymen, a 
little to the left of the throne, and thence 
to reply in whispered tones to the ques- 
tions of the king, as they were repeated 
to her by the Prime Minister. Some of 
these were as follows: ‘“ How do you 
manage to remember the uses of the 
great number of little articles of which 
your costume seems to be composed ? 
Do you not sometimes put some of them 
in the wrong place? or is this casually 
prevented by their being made and sewed 
on, each in its appropriate position, by 
the tailor? Do you take them off at 
night, or do you sleep in them, and keep 
them on all the time till they are worn 
out? Do you not become very much fa- 
tigued by going through with this pro- 
cess every day, and would you not pre- 
fer the more simple dress of the Si- 
amese, consisting of only two or three 
pieces? Is not your dress very warm ? 
Are all your friends dead that you all 
dress in white ?”—(white is the mourning 
colour of the Siamese and Chinese; 
hence the interrogatory.) ‘‘ How far is 
your country from mine? Are there 
many ladies there? Do they all have 
white eyes and red hair?* Tell me what 
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birds you have. Are the flowers of your 
country like mine ?—are they more beau- 
tiful or fragrant than ours? Do the la- 
dies of your country sing like the Si- 
amese? Do they play on instruments? 
I{ave you any songs more exquisite than 
the airs you have heard in this coun- 
try?” &e., &., &e. 

These questions were at first addressed 
mainly to the lady above mentioned, but 
she presently dextrously managed to in- 
clude her companions, so that after awhile 
the conversation become general, and 
was kept up with considerable spirit, till 
refreshments were brought in, when all 
His Majesty’s attention was taken up in 
urging the ladies particularly, to partake 
freely, that he might gratify his curiosity 
by criticising their movements. 

Music, vocal and instrumental, then 
followed the collation ; then a theatrical 
performance, then jugglery,—and the 
evening wonnd up with a magnificent 
display of fireworks, such as have al- 
ready been described under their appro- 
priate head. 

The native nobles are always required 
to take off their shoes before entering 
the royal presence, and foreign visitors 
were formerly requested to do the same, 
But having repeatedly signified their 
aversion to this troublesome and indeco- 
rous ceremony, it is no longer insisted 
on. I was told that when Mr. Crawford 
visited Siam, in the year 1822, he com- 
plied with the request of the ushers, to 
leave his shoes in the ante-room. On 
coming out of the audience-chamber, the 
aforesaid shoes were nowhere to be 
found. In the absence of their august 
owner, they had taken leave of absence, 
retired from service, from the sheer love 
of mischief, and probably greatly en- 
joyed the joke of seeing his Excellency 

l’ Ambassadeur perambulating the streets 





* The Siamese call eyes “ white” that are not black, and all hair that is of less raven darkness 
than their own, is pronounced “red!” Hence the term “red-haired devil,” so often quoted by 
travellers, as applied by the East Indian to foreigners in the way of opprobium, is not so intended 
or understood by those who use it. It means simply, foreigners from a distant land,—so far off 
that they may be reckoned spirits from another world, whose hair is not of the jetty, glossy tinge 
of their own countrymen. I have heard this explanation from the natives scores of times, and I 


have no doubt of its being the true one.—AvuTHoR. 
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in his white silk hose, minus shoes, 
after the recent heavy shower that had 
left the side-walks in no very cleanly 
condition. 

To the court festivals few ladies are 
admitted ; and those who enjoy this priv- 
ilege, are wholly concealed from view by 
silk or damask curtains drawn in front 
of the seats they occupy. Svcurely en- 
sconced hehind these thick screens, they 
look from the smallest possible loop-holes, 
and amuse themselves with the gaiety of 
the scene without, whilst they are wholly 
invisible to the gaping crowd upon which 
they gaze. Even this small liberty is 
withheld from ladies of the highest rank, 
for fear that their gaze should be pollu- 
ted by resting on the features of the 
other sex, their susceptible |.earts carried 
captive by some lordly knight, or their 
gentle bosoms be agitated with an un- 
sanctioned love. Twice we were prom- 
ised, as an inducement to us to attend 
the king’s entertainments, that his wives 
and daughters should be present, but 
both times we were disappointed; the 
jealous old king informed us very coolly, 
that he had never intended to fulfil his 
promise, and that were others beside 
himself permitted to look upon the 
choice treasures of his harem, they 
would cease to be valuable in bis eyes. 

Foreign ladies are more highly fa- 
voured in regard to the public court fes- 
tivals, being always specially and urg- 
ently invited by the king himself to be 
present, and are seated while there, with 
gentlemen who accompany them, on 
the cushions nearest the throne, and in 
front of the very highest of the native 
nobility. This precedence was probably 
accorded at first, from curiosity on the 
part of the monarch, who was as anxious 
closely to inspect the persons and dress 
of the foreign ladies as is a child to ob- 
tain possession of the last new toy, and 
clapped his hands with quite as much of 
juvenileempressement whenever they spoke 
or smiled, as did ever boyish knight at 
sight of his first riding horse or minia- 
ture spurs. More recently, the king 
and his court have learned enough of the 
manners and customs of Europeans, 
to lead to the full recognition of the 





claims of foreign ladies to rank with the 
gentlemen who escort them to public 
places; and when favoured with such 
fair’ visitors, these haughty nobles now 
yield them all the courtesy that could be 
accorded in our own ‘ White House,” or 
at any European court. 

When a friendly visit is made to the 
king by special invitation from himself, 
it would be considered indecorous to 
offer anything in the form of a present ; 
but when an audience is sought by an 
individual for his own purposes, he may 
not come empty-handed into the presence 
of royalty; and if he have a boon to 
crave, the present must always be in 
proportion to the favour sought. Nor is 
this required so much for the intrinsic 
value of the gifts, as from the idea that 
none should approach so exalted a per- 
sonage without either a direct permis- 
sion from himself to do so, or some- 
thing to propitiate his favour, and atone 
for the liberty taken of approaching un- 
bidden his sacred person. This is but 
a modification of the same principle that 
made it death for any to enter the pres- 
ence of the monarch of ancient Persia, 
until the golden sceptre was held out to 
bid the suppliant approach. The sover- 
eign may or may not be adespot, or of an 
avaricious, grasping character, but the 
requisition is the same in both cases. 

Ministers who may have treaties pend- 
ing, or other governmental matters to 
arrange, must bring a fresh present 
every time they seek an audience; nor 
is it possible to secure the latter, without 
first sending in the former. 

When the American Ambassador visi- 
ted Bangkok in 1833, being unacquainted 
with this peculiar feature of Siamese 
Court Etiquette, he sent in at his first 
visit, all the presents that were intended 
for the king, consisting of some valuable 
gold watches, silver fruit baskets, and a 
variety of handsome silks, with other mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

On entering the audience chamber the 
next day, presents being again called for, 
Mr. Roberts assured them that he had sent 
in all the previous day, and that he had 
now nothing more to offer. 

Rut all remonstrance was vain, the im- 
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practicable ushers insisted that it would 
be useless for them to convey any mes- 
sage to their royal master, for without 
presents it was utterly impossible to gain 
access to his august presence. 

Wearied out with their self-witted per- 
sistency, and annoyed beyond measure at 
this awkward delay, the ambassador at 
last bethought him of an expedient which 
would he supposed at once meet the diffi- 
culty and shame the rapacity of these 
grasping officials. So calling up an atten- 
dant, who was carrying for him a bag 
containing five hundred dollars in silver, 
(neither bank notes nor checks are in 
vogue in the Siamese capital) with which 
he intended to make some purchases after 
the conclusion of the morning audience ; 
he opened the bag and deliberately count- 
ed out one hundred dollars. These he 
placed on a Siamese salver, borrowed for 
the occasion, and directed them to be sent 
in as his present to the king. The thought 
of anything like irony or turning his se- 
rene majesty’s requisitions into burlesque, 
never crossed the minds of the thick- 
headed ushers, and the present of Span- 
ish dollars was as coolly received as any 
other would have been, nor did it once 
occur to the king that it was at all dero- 
gatory to the dignity of a great and weal- 
thy monarch to receive a present of money. 

With true oriental politeness, the Si- 
amese monarch and his courtiers always 
on public occasions select their topics and 
frame their converse with the single pur- 
. pose of gratifying their guests, with little 
reference to their own pleasure. With 
this view, while conversing with the la- 
dies, the king spoke mainly of dress and 
pastimes, of music and birds and flowers, 
and such other similar topics as he natu- 
rally supposed they would delight in. 
From the same accommodating spirit, 
when granting an audience a few days 
later, to an English merchant, who sought 
his presence for the purpose of present- 
ing a ship captain, the conversation turn- 
ed almost exclusively on trade, treuties, 
international policy, &c. 

The gentlemen were escorted on this 
occasion by the Port Captain, an Indo- 
Portuguese, wio spoke a little bad Eng- 
lish, and possessed a most exaggerated 
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opinion of the dignity of his office and 
the honors it conforred upon him. Under 
the patronage of this worthy, and accom- 
panied by two Arab Narquodahs (super- 
cargoes) of ships, that had come with the 
intent of reopening the trade between 
Bombay and Bangkok, our friends set out 
in an English ship’s boat for the Royal 
residence of His Majesty of Siam. Ar- 
rived at the landing, they were received 
by Rat-sa-tai, an officer of the king’s 
household, and by a very circuitous route 
they were conducted to a large pavilion 
just outside the inner enclosure of the 
palace. 

Here they were seated, an1 directed to 
arrange the presents they intended for 
Ilis Majesty, previous to an inventory be- 
ing made of them by the acting Prah- 
Klang. The presents consisted of Eng- 
lish jaconets, flowered and printed mus- 
lins, ship anchors, gold cloths, gold lace, 
chintzes, rose-water, glass and china ware, 
and several packages of fancy goods. 
These were taken possession of by Phya- 
Chuliah, and the Prah-Klang read the list 
to the king, who expressed himseif well 
pleased with these tokens of respect, gnd 
directed his stranger guests to be shown 
in. 

Just inside the door of the audience 
chamber, was a large screen of stained 
glass, so arranged that only one person, 
could enter the hall at a time, and those 
seated on the outside could not possibly 
see what was passing within. The hall 
itself is nearly a square, being about one 
hundred and forty feet long, by perhaps 
one hundred and twenty-five or thirty in 
width, very lofty, the ceiling splendidly 
inlaid in mosaics of mother-of-pearl, and 
the walls painted in such gorgeous, glow- 
ing colors as one never sees except in the 
East. The roof is supported by large 
square pillars, and many handsome chan- 
deliers of cut glass, are suspended at reg- 
ular intervals from the ceiling. The ef- 
fect of these at night is magnificent be- 
yond conception, as they throw their lus- 
trous brilliance upon those gorgeous mo- 
saics, glittering and sparkling in living 
light, and reflecting their prismatic radi- 
ance in ten thousand fantastic shapes, 
dazzling the eyes, and waking up many 
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* 


a beauteous fancy of fairy land or the en- 
chanted halls of some beneficent genie. 


At the upper end of the hall is a large 
throne of a conical shape, and raised 
about twenty feet from the floor. In 
front of this, isa smaller throne, of the 
same form and general make, and about 
one third of the way down the hall, is a 
gilt platform some five or six feet bigh, 
covered with luxurious cushions of velvet, 
richly ornamented. On this platform the 
old king used to recline at his ordinary 
levees, as from his excessive corpulence, 
it was a feat of no very easy accomplish- 
ment for his nobles to place him on either 
of the thrones proper, and of course such 
an exalted personage could not be expect- 
ed to soil the sacred feet by walking up 
the carpeted stairway himself. 

When about to give an audience for the 
first time to a foreign ambassador, or any 
other very important personage, the king 
occupied the smaller of the two thrones, 
but the tall one is never ascended by a 
monarch but once, and that is on the oc- 
casion of his coronation. 


When Mr. H., his friend the ship-cap- 
tain, and the two Arab Narquoddhs were 
summoned to the royal presence, they en- 
tered escorted by the Prah-Klang, Phya- 
Chuliah, and the Portuguese Port-cap- 
tain. The Arabs and Siamese officers 
crawled in on their hands and knees, pros- 
trated themselves in three grand salaams 
in front of the throne, and then remained 
leaning on their knees and elbows till the 
king entered, when they and all in the 
room (except the two Englishmen) bent 
forward three times, raising their joined 
hands to their heads, and then bringing 
down hands, forehead and all till they 
touched the floor. After this, they re- 
mained thus prostrated, not daring to look 
upon “the sacred beauty of the royal 
palace,” and so very strictly is this cere- 
mony observed, that although that mon- 
arch had been on the throne nearly twen- 
ty years, and most of those present had 
been before him two hundred times a 
year on an average, there were probably 
not twenty in that assembly of three or 
four thousand, who could have recognized 
his features or form, had they met him 
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unattended by the royal insignia by which 
to identify him. 

The two Englishmen on entering, walk- 
ed upright till they reached the seats as- 
signed them a little to the left of the 
throne, and then sitting down awaited in 
silence the entrance of his serene majes- 
ty. Ina few minutes a band of music 
heralded his approach, then an usher 
threw open a door directly in the rear of 
the throne, and announced that the migh- 
ty sovereign of the sacred realm was 
about to enter. Inan instant every head 
was bent to the floor, save those of our 
two rebellious Englishmen, who contin- 
ued gazing toward the portal by which 
the monarch was to enter, determined if 
possible, to get at least a glimpse of this 
mighty potentate, ‘‘ the sacred beauty of 
the royal palace.” Nor were they disap- 
pointed. Borne aloft in his gold covered 
palanquin, on the shoulders of eight of 
his nobles, he presently entered, and was 
carefully deposited on the downy velvet 
cushions of the aforesaid gilt platform, 
the deposit being made with as much care 
and tenderness as if he had been some 
fragile flower, the beauty of whose downy 
petals would be marred by the slightest 
touch, instead of the bloated mass of hu- 
manity weighing full three hundred 
pounds, that sat panting before this pros- 
trate multitude. 

Our Englishmen having sufficiently sat- 
isfied their curiosity while he was enter- 
ing, joined the rest of the assembly in the 
three grand salaams with which his ma- 
jesty was saluted as soon as he had taken 
his seat, and in doing so, one of them 
came very near measuring his length on 
the floor. At this the king laughed hear- 
tily, and observed that this was quite a 
riovel method of making the salaam, but 
he supposed it was the European fashion. 


The list of the presents was then read 
out a second time, and each donor repeat- 
ed his salaam when any of his own pres- 
ents were called, thus enabling the king 
to identify the particular donor of each. 

After this, Mr. H. who had been alrea- 
dy presented, introduced his friend, and 
then they conversed for some time through 
the medium of the officer Phya Chuliah, 
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who on this occasion acted as master of 
ceremonies, interpreter, &c. 

The king’s first question was, why Mr. 
H. had not gone to Europe as he had 
some time before stated it was his inten- 
tion to do. 

Being answered that Mr. 11.’s business 
did not permit him to leave at that season 
of the year, until some one arrived to fill 
his place, the king next inquired whether 
his business was profitable, and whether 
he had made much money in Siam. To 
this the merchant replied that formerly 
he had done a good business, but that for 
the last two years his losses had been so 
great from bad debts and heavy duties, 
that the profits had been considerably less 
than nothing. 

Phya Chuliah said he durst not repeat 
this answer, for fear of the king’s wrath, 
and merely answered that “ formerly the 
gain had been great, lately not quite so 
much.” His Majesty next inquired after 
the welfare of Captain Coffin, who had 
once visited Bangkok, and expressed re- 
gret that the Americans did not open a 
trade with Siam. He then spoke of Cap- 
tain Morgan, as “‘ the man with the silver 
coat,” and asked why more Englishmen 
and Americans did not come to his king- 
dom to trade. Mr. H. answered that the 
profits were notso large as at many other 
places, but that if fortunes could be read- 
ily amassed, very many would come. This 
answer also the interpreter declined giv- 
ing, and said in lieu thereof, “ Mr. H. 
does not know the cause.” 

The king next inquired if some English 
officer whom he had formerly known, was 
a royal physician, and on being told that 
he was nota medical] man at all, he asked, 
** does he then occupy the pesition of chief 
barber to his majesty of England?” To 
this he was also answered in the negative, 
when somewhat aside as if merely solilo- 
quizing, he exclaimed, “ why then is his 
uniform so dazzling? I thought he had 
occupied some high position under gov- 
ernment,” It is hardly necessary to add, 
that in Siam, to be physician to His Ma- 
jesty, is the very highest honor to which 
a subject (not nobly born) may aspire; 
and next to that comes the honor of being 
the royal barber! Both these officers 
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bringing their incumbents into constant 
proximity to the king, during his more 
private hours, and consequently placing 
his life ina great measure in their hands, 
are never held but by persons of undoubt- 
ed probity and well-proven fidelity. Hence 
the inference of the king. 

At this period the Siamese were at war 
with Cochin China, and the king asked 
what Europeans thought of the relative 
strength of the two powers. Whether 
Cochin China was large and strong, and 
their army a formidable one. Mr. H. re- 
plied that it was a large and populous 
country, but by no means a powerful one, 
and their troops but indifferently disci- 
plined. This »nswer pleased his majesty, 
and led him to compliment the English on 
their shrewdness and powers of discrim- 
ination. 

Many other questions were asked, and 
much kindly feeling on the part of the 
Siamese government expressed toward 
the English and Americans, and then the 
king, after ordering refreshments for his 
foreign guests, excused himself on ac- 
count of the intense heat, and withdrew, 
leaving his half brother (the present king) 
to do the honors. The day was so exces- 
sively hot, that every body was glad to be 
relieved from the tedium of ceremony, 
and therefore all present hailed with de- 
light the departure of His Majesty and 
the prospect of a speedy conclusion of the 
morning’s levee. 

After the king’s exit, the visitors were 
shown round the palace and grounds, and 
visited the king’s stud, consisting of about 
one hundred horses, most of them remark- 
ably fine animals. Among them were 
several genuine Arabs, noble, graceful 
creatures, with long flowing manes, dove- 
like eyes, and every motion a very imper- 
sonation of grace and beauty. Others 
were half Arab breed, less beautiful than 
the first, but larger and stronger and bet- 
ter fitted for heavy duty. Besides these, 
there were fine specimens of the gentle, 
graceful little Java pony, with its form of 
perfect symmetry, slender, pliant neck, 
and lordly carriage. They are all kept 
merely for show, being seldom, if ever 
used, and are only brought out occasion- 
ally for fresh air and exercise. They are 
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kept in stalls built in stories, each rising 
a few feet above the one in front of it, so 
that the horses have the appearance of 
standing only on their hind legs, like 
Mills’ equestrian statue of Andrew Jack- 
son, at Washington. When asked why 
they were kept in this strange position, 
the keepers replied that they were so or- 
dered, and this was all they had to say in 
favor of this absurd custom. 

The king’s carriages were all visited— 
two or three large, clumsy vehicles, run- 
ning on some ten or twelve small wheels. 
These too are kept only for show, and 
never use!, except on some extra occa- 
sion, the funeral obsequies of a king, or 
something of the sort, when their appear- 
ance causes quite a sensation among the 
rabble, who lay hold of the shafts and by 
their combined force, drag the ponderous 
vehicles with almost incredible speed 
through the thronged streets, rendering 
the office of the eight noble, prancing 
steeds, that are attached to each creaking 
coach, a mere sinecure. 

In addition to these Eastern carriages, 
there are also quite a number of old-fash- 
ioned cabs and coaches brought from Eu- 
rope, far less suited to use in these tropi- 
cal regions than the light and elegant 
pony chaises and palanquins of Bengal, 
but valued by the king, because they are 
rare and difficult to procure, and because 
they come from a great distance and cost 
an exhorbitant sum. 

Such ever do we find human nature— 
valuing not that which is noble or excel- 
lent per se, but that which is most diffi- 
cult of access, or costs us the greatest 
sacrifices to procure. 

A few more turns about the grounds, 
brought our visitors to the commodious 
Julty, where they had landed, and where 
they found their boats still in waiting. 
So wishing their Siamese associates good 
morning, they descended to their canoes, 
and in a few moments were gliding rapid- 
ly down the smooth waters of the noble 
Manam, toward the British Factory, 
whence, leaving them to disembark at 
their leisure, we turn to another of the 
Court Levees of His Serene Majesty of 
Siam. 

This occurred about the year 1842, 
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when the king invited all the foreigners 
(Europeans and Americans) to an audi- 
ence held especially for the purpose of 
communicating with these stranger visi- 
tors or residents of his capital! Invita- 
tions were sent out some time previous, 
and early in the afternoon of the day ap- 
pointed, gorgeously gilded state boats 
were sent by the Lord High Admiral of 
Siam, to convey the expected guests to 
the scene of the brilliant féte which took 
place this time, at His Majesty’s abode 
within the walls of the Palace Royal. 
Disembarking at the wharf, the visitors 
were escorted in grand procession, through 
a spacious court yard, which was hand- 
somely, though rather grotesquely deco- 
rated with every variety and order of 
statuary, representing personages, real 
and fabulous, ancient and modern, Euro- 
pean and native, mingled together in most 
laughable medley, and settin; 


o 


at nought 
all distinctions of time, place and charac- 
ter. Here was some chaste and beaute- 
ous statue of finest Italian workmanship, 
and by its side a clumsy Budhist deity or 
fabulous monster--there, you beheld a 
classic nymph of fairest proportions ex- 
quisitely chiseled from the purest marble 
of Carrara, reposing all unmindful of her 
dangerous proximity, in the very shadow 
of a Chinese dragon, with his immense 
head, frowning aspect, and ponderous 
club, rough-hewn from the granite of the 
*“‘ Celestial Empire”—and again gods and 
demigods, Roman and Budhist, forgetful 
of their adverse creeds, stood side by side 
in unmistakable amity 





whilst giants and 
dwarfs, heavenly damsels and their ter- 
restrial admirers, demons, furies, and ce- 
lestial princes innumerable, completed 
the strange assortment, more varied per- 
haps than ever was pedlar’s pack or the 
multifarious adornments of a ship’s ca- 
boose, where every thing, from a rusty 
nail to a cambric handkerchief, and from 
the classics to a greasy pack of cards, 
may usually be obtained. 

But the examination of these various 
specimens of art occupied much less time 
than we have taken to describe them, be- 
fore the assembled guests were ushered 
into the spacious ante-chamber, there to 
repose on luxurious cushions, amid the 
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refreshing coolness of this handsomely 
decorated and lusciously perfumed apart- 
ment, till summoned to the presence of 
“his Serene Majesty, the Sacred Beauty 
of the royal Palace.” Here they were 
regaled with tea and fruit, and the gen- 
tlemen with the choicest of cigars ‘and 
the most fragrant of ookahs for about an 
hour, when a richly-attired page entered 
and announced that his royal master was 
ready to receive his foreign visitors. The 
doors of the throne room being then 
thrown open, the guests were ushered, 
one by one, with hands joined, and heads 
bowed low, into the regal presence. Not 
exactly his presence either, for on first en- 
tering the room his Majesty was no where 
visible, and the foreigners wondered why 
there had been so much ceremony obser- 
ved on entering a room precisely like the 
one they had left, except somewhat more 
richly furnished, and provided near the 
upper end, with a gorgeously-figured 
screen of gold tissue. From behind this 
costly sereen came sounds of the softest 
and sweetest music, that so completely 
captivated the senses of the visitors, as to 
render them for the time wholly oblivi- 
ous of their regal host and the occasion 
that had brought them to his magnificent 
abode, and transported them each to some 
fairy land of his own creation, where 
perhaps a loved one dwelt, or fancy paint- 
ed in her own vivid colors the cherished 
scenes ¢ | sunny childhood, or the golden 
hours of youth, with the myriads of ten- 
der associations that cluster only around 
home and * father-land.’* 

But the sweet illusion was quickly dis- 
pelled, and the rapt senses of the dream- 
ers restored, by 2 movement of the mag- 
nificent curtain, which gently parti g in 
the centre, disclosed to the i ti 
view of his foreign guests, the stout form 
and cheerful face of his sacred majesty, 
reposing on cushions of velvet, fanned by 
half-a-score of tiny pages, who lifted their 
long handled fans in perfect uniformity, 
and seemed to exult in an employ which 
brought them into such enviable proxim- 
ity to their honored master. 

Except these fan-bearers, whose ser- 
vices are in constant requisition for the 
comfort of his stout Majesty, none save 


the Princes of the blood dare, on pain of 
death, ever pass behind this go'den screen, 
this being, by the Siamese, regarded as 
most emphatically “holy ground.” Even 
when passing near it, their heads are 
bowed to the earth, and their hands lifted 
as if in adoration of the Deity; for, as 
before observed, the homage paid to the 
King, as well as the titles by which he is 
usually addressed, belong much more ap- 
propriately to acts of religious worship 
as paid to the Supreme, than to the forms 
of ceremony suitable to be observed in 
approaching the foot-stool of an earthly 
potentate. 

The two bands, whose sweet music so 
ravished the ears of the foreign visitors 
on the occasion alluded to, were not on 
the platform before which the golden ecur- 
tain was drawn, but one at either end of 

t, and they too were concealed from view 
me slight curtains of crimson damask, 
which remain drawn during the whole 
time that an audience lasts. 

Of the vast multitude congregated in 
that immense hall, all save the foreigners 
were prostrate on their faces, so that they 
were not aware of the withdrawal of the 
golden screen, till a signal was given by 

yne of the lords in attendance, and then 
th e joined hands of each of that vast, pros- 
trate weer s were lifted in three pro- 
found salaams, after which all again re- 
lapsed = their former respectful atti- 
tude, with their faces toward the throne. 
This throne was simply a platform like 
that before mentioned, raised some four 
or five feet above the floor. It was built 
of ebony and ivory, of most exquisite 
workmanship, with cushions and canopy 
of crimson velvet, richly embroidered in 
silver flowers and studded with precious 
stones of immense size and surpassing 
brilliancy. 

The King wore only the usual waist- 
cloth of fine gold tissue, whose ample 
dimensions concealed nearly the whole 
figure from the waist downward, and a 
light, almost transparent scarf of fine 
blue crape, which lay in graceful folds 
about the polished shoulders. He was 
at this time full sixty years of age and 
immensely stout, but enjoying perfect 
health, and with mental faculties wholly 
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unimpaired, whilst his good-humoured 
countenance afforded ample evidence of 
his perfect contentment with the allot- 
ments of Providence, and his abundant 
appreciation of the good things of this 
life. 

He received his guests with courteous 
hospitality, bade them cordially welcome 
to his august presence, and conversed 
freely with them on matters of general 
interest, but all through the medium of 
the Prime Minister. 

In the course of conversation, in reply 
to some query of the King’s concerning 
Colonel Burney, Burmah was casually 
spoken of, which led His Majesty to ex- 
patiate somewhat largely and with much 
apparent warmth, on the subject of the 
boundary question, then a subject of dis- 
pute between these sister States. He 
complained sorely of the rapacity of the 
Burmese sovereign, (Tharawaddie,) in 
wishing to add to his possessions what he 
knew he had no right to claim, and won- 
dered that he could be so stupid as to 
suppose four a moment that he, “with his 
handful of miserable Burmese, could con- 
tend with the countless legions of the 
invincible monarch of the sacred and 
great kingdom of Siam !” 

In the midst of this colloquy, in which 
of course his guests were too well-bred to 
contradict where there was certainly no 
chance of convincing, the King ordered 
the map of the two kingdoms to be 
brought and laid before his visitors, that 
they might see how utterly vain, and 
without a shadow of foundation, were the 
‘“‘ arrogant pretensions of the poor miser- 
able King of that wretched country.” 

The map, whica His Majesty informed 
his guests had been drawn expressly for 
him by his Prime Minister, was accord- 
ingly brought in and unrolled for the in- 
spection of the foreign ministers, they 
having been first instructed to remember 
that all the countries painted red belonged 
to Siam, while the green indicated the di- 
mensions of the territory of their neigh- 
bours, the Burmese. 

This map is so very remarkable a pro- 
duction, that I must be excused for paus- 
ing in our narrative for a brief descrip- 
tion thereof. The whole map is about 


three feet by five; nearly in the centre 
of which is a ground of red, of perhaps 
twenty inches long by twelve broad. Of 
nearly equal length with the patch of red, 
is a human figure cut out of silver paper 
and pasted on the red ground. This 
figure is intended to impersonate His 
Majesty of Siam. On his head is placed 
an enormous crown, with many points, 
indicative of the vast possessions under 
his dominion; in one hand he holds a 
bread-fruit, which is symbolical of the 
plenty that reigns in his favoured realm, 
and in the other an instrument very like 
a pitch-fork, with which he consigns to 
hopeless and irremediable destruction, 
whatever may chance to offend him. His 
heels are adorned with spurs, that indi- 
cate the determined resolution with which 
he will urge on to its consummation what- 
ever he attempts, rendering opposition, 
therefore, utterly futile. 

The figure extends the whole length of 
the red ground, to show that every por- 
tion of his dominions are wholly under 
the control of the King, and that his 
sovereign will reigns every where su- 
preme. On three entire sides, and for 
about. two-thirds of the other, there is a 
broad margin of blue, which is intended 
to represent the ocean, on which are 
miniature ships, boats and junks, sailing 
in every direction to and from the land. 
These are designed to symbolize the Navy 
of Siam and the vast trade in which she is 


engaged with other nations, Something 


of a burlesque truly, when we remember 
that at that period her whole Navy com- 
prised not more than twelve square-rigged 
vessels, and that with the exception of 
junks from China, not forty vessels a 
year visited her ports for purposes of 
tradé! 

Since the accession of the two brothers, 
who at present reign conjointly, the Navy 
has been largely increased, many of the 
onerous restrictions of government have 
been removed, foreign trade is encour- 
aged, international rights are respected, 
the English, American and French na- 
tions have negotiated new treaties, and 
are allowed to have resident ministers at 
court, whilst a liberal and enlightened 
policy every where prevails, 
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But at the period of which we speak, 
little more than fifteen years ago, Siam 
sti groaned beneath the yoke of a vain, 
arrogant, self-opinionated Prince, who was 
too ignorant to understand his own folly, 
or give due weight to the opinions of 
others, as well as too conceited and obsti- 
nate for any of those about him to con- 
tradict or oppose him. Hence the ridicu- 
lous chart, drawn by a sensible old man 
who knew better, merely to flatter the 
King’s pride, and fully establish himself 
in the royal favour. It is, I believe, still 
in existence, though now: not brought 
forth as the most appropriate method of 
entertaining foreign visitors. 

Just above the patch of red, and sepa- 
rated from it by a straight black line, is 
a smaller enclosure with a green ground, 
of some twelve inches long by four broad, 
which is intended to represent the Bur- 
mese realm. In the centre of this is 
drawn, in Indian ink, a rude, uncouth- 
looking figure, without clothes, crown, or 
implements of any kind. This was de- 
signed as the synonym of the Burmese 
King, with the poor resources of his 
miserable country, whilst around him are 
sporting rude figures of demons and hob- 
goblins of various shapes and sizes, indi- 
cative of the disorder and misrule sup- 
posed to prevail in his diminutive realm. 

The straight line of black represents 
what the Siamese regard as the true 
boundary line between the adjacent king- 
doms; and just below it, on the red 
ground, is a small curved line, the space 
between the two supposed to embrace in 
all not more than twenty square miles. 
And this is the territory concerning 
which these potent monarchs had then 
been quarrelling for years, threatening 
to annihilate each other and commit all 
manner of unheard-of devastations and 
cruelties ; a little corner of jungle land, 
not worth the rails that would be re- 
quired to enclose it, which both claimed, 
and which was about as valueless to both 
as the long-disputed territory on the 
Maine and Canada boundary line, which 
had so nearly involved in war the two 
greatest nations of the earth, whose inter- 
ests are so closely intertwined that their 
mutual happiness and prosperity can be 
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fully secured only by the perpetuation of 
the friendly relations that at present ex- 
ist between them. Alas! that men will 
sacrifice so much to gain so little. 

Whilst the foreigners were examining 


this wondrously absurd caricature, His 


Serene Majesty was all attention, doubt- 
less expecting every moment a joyous 
burst of surprise and admiration at the 
brilliant picture presented to their con- 
templation. -It was certainly no very 
easy matter for them to keep their risible 
faculties within bounds, and look as be- 
comingly grave and demure as was due 
to the presence of royalty. No answer 
was ventured upon, for fear that a keen 
perception of the ridiculous should utterly 
overbalance their sense of propriety, and 
every attempt to restrain the mirth that 
was bubbling and boiling up in their 
minds, prove utterly futile. Their silence 
was explained by the interpreter to his 
royal master, as the result of their pro- 
found and unutterable admiration of His 
Majesty’s consummate wisdom and ex- 
alted position, which he of course duly 
accredited. 

Other topics of conversation were then 
introduced, the scene being varied by oc- 
casional airs from the bands, and several 
times tea, fruit, and sweet-meats, together 
with cigars and hetel-nut, were handed 
round, and the guests urged to partake 
freely. 

All of a sudden, ata signal given by His 
Majesty, but utterly incomprehensible to 
his visitors, the curtains were drawn, and 
the “‘serene beauty of the royal palace” 
wasnolonger visible. Threegrandsalaams 
toward the gilded screen followed the 
withdrawal, and then, one by one, the 
courtiers passed out, each taking prece- 
dence according to his rank, till in a few 
moments, without noise or confusion, the 
spacious apartment was entirely cleared. 

The foreigners made their exit just 
when they pleased, and were joined out- 
side the presence chamber by the Heir 
Apparent and his suit. Of him they 
ventured to inquire the reason of the 
King’s sudden disappearance, and whether 
anything had oceusred to excite his dis- 
pleasure. 

“Not at all,” laughingly responded the 
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Prince, “it was His Majesty’s hour for 
dining, and he loves the pleasures of the 
table quite too well to postpone them 
even for the enjoyment of agreeable 
company. Could anything have detained 
him, doubtless the society of his noble 
foreign visitors, with the combined at- 
tractions of the bright eyes and enchant- 
ing smiles of these fair American ladies, 
would have occasioned that result, but 
His Majesty never varies the time of his 
collations, and would not, I suppose, if his 
palace were on fire, or a beleaguering foe 
beating down the city gates!” 

This was, of course, satisfactory to the 
guests, who taking leave of their noble 
friend, politely withdrew to their own 
homes, and the comfortable afternoon 
siesta that there awaited them, leaving 
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His Majesty to the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of his repast, and the very comfort- 
able degree of self-complacency with 
which he was doubtless contemplating 
the effect on the minds of the foreigners, 
which the recent wondrous display had 
produced. 

In like manner we bid our readers a 
cheerful and take, for the 
present, a willing leave of the subject of 
Siamese Court Levees, with their atten- 
dant forms and ceremonies. 

Our next number will contain some de- 
tails of Budhism, with its origin and re- 
quirements, and will conclude with a 
brief review of some of the more popular 
superstitions founded on the religious 
creed of this interesting people. And 
now au revoir. 


bon soir, 


AND YESTERDAY. 


BY AMIE. 


Yesterday was like a bower; 


Everywhere sweet roses twined— 


Music gushed in every 


breeze, 


Incense freighted every wind. 


Beauty oped the gates at morn, 


Glory filled the noonday air; 


Golden vistas stretched away 


To enchanted regions fair. 


At the gorgeous sunset’s close, 


Splendor struggling with decay— 


Rainbows spanned the dreamy void 


*T wixt to-day and yesterday. 


But to-day the boughs are bare, 


And the winds are hoarse and chill ; 


Mournful shadows veil the sun, 


Black clouds overhang the hill. 
Blight has settled on the rose, 


Every dew-drop is a tear; 


Silence seems a fitful moan 
Stifled back in wildest fear. 
Not a lark to herald morn— 


Not one gleaming twilight ray ; 
Strange how wintry blight crept in 


*Twixt to-day and yesterday ! 














ASCENT OF RIGI. 


Our route from Zurich lay across the 
Albis mountain, which we ascended by 
an excellent carriage-road, zig-zagging by 
easy gradients over an elevation of more 
than two thousand feet above the sea- 
level. The distance from the lake to the 
summit-house is several miles, following 
the tortuosities of the road, but Scherer 
and I took a foot-path leading in a di- 
rection nearly straight, by which we 
diminished this distance very considera- 
bly, and reached the top nearly an hour 
before the vehicle arrived. One is re- 
minded very much of the Warm Spring 
Mountain in Virginia, and the stage- 
road from the Bath Alum Spring, by the 
Albis journey. The height of the two 
mountains above the country immedi- 
ately around does not materially differ, 
and the toil of the ascent is reward-. 
ed in both cases by a magnificent view. 
It must be admitted that the Swiss 
panorama is the more beautiful. Just 
below, on the one hand, the Zurich See 
lay smooth and burnished like a mirror, 
its whole extent distinctly marked out 
to the eye, while on the other, range after 
range of mountains rose in the prospect, 
which was bounded in the remote vision 
by the shining cold peaks of the Schreck- 
horn, the Finster-Aarhorn, and the Jung- 
frau. Here, for the first time, had we 
approached sufficiently near to the great 
chain of the Bernese Alps to become ac- 
quainted with them individually, and 
Scherer had introduced each one of their 
glittering Majesties to me, and I had paid 
them severally the homage of my respect, 
before my companions arrived at the point 
of view. They have held high court in 
their day, those grand old monarchs of 
mountains, and have looked down upon 
the marshalling of mighty hosts, and the 
dread pomps of battle--armies have 
melted away like their own snows at 
their feet, and yet they remain girt with 
eternal sublimities, resounding, ever and 
anon, with thunders from avalanche and 
cloud, more deafening than the artillery 
of Suwarrow and Massena. Localities 
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less imposing, where great shocks of 
arms have occurred, seem to impress 
us with additional power by virtue of 
the historical association ; but the Alps 
are in themselves so vast, and so over- 
whelming in their unchangeable gran- 
deur, that we regard them with no facti- 
tious interest for the stirring events of 
which they have been witnesses. 

By and by, the carriage winds slowly 
up to the summit with its lazy occupants, 
who now alight and partake of my 
enthusiasm in the glorious coup d’ail. 
The sky is nearly cloudless, and though 
an August sun falls with some fervour 
upon our heads, a breeze, blowing from 
the snowy wastes on the horizon, tem- 
pers its heat, and we rejoice in the rea- 
sonable hope of fair weather for the 
Rigi. 

The descent of the Albis was as rapid 
as mounting it had been tedious, and we 
soon came into a valley where the land- 
scape was sufficiently circumscribed. 
We passed, on the way, very near Cap- 
pel, noted as the spot where Zwingle 
fell, and stopped a few moments to see 
the tomb of the heroic Reformer. Then 
rattling on, we entered in an hour’s 
time, the little town of Zug, where, stop- 
ping to rest the horses, we strolled into 
the Church, and the adjoining bone-house. 
This latter edifice is peculiar to Switzer- 
land, and is seen only in the Catholic 
cantons. It may properly be called a 
Golgotha, or place of skulls, for the in- 
terior is thickly lined with skulls on the 
walls and ceiling, and the room is alto- 
gether as ghastly a looking place as the 
most disordered imagination could con- 
ceive. As the inhabitants die, their 
skulls are built successively into the 
walls, and when by lapse of time the 
oldest have crumbled to dust, they are 
replaced by others. The effect of the 
Golgotha at Zug was but little relieved 
by a fresco of the Judgment on the end 
wall, in which demons and hydras, 
beasts and serrents, were represented in 
false perspective, as contributing in the 
most horrible way to aggravate the phys- 
ical tortures of the damned. A little 























































































194 The Bernese 
child came into this charnel while we 
were looking at it, and the fright written 
upon her sweet, young features, was 
painful to behold. It was a relief to get 
into the fresh, pure air again. 

Eight miles along the Lake of Zug— 
close to the water’s edge, the feet of the 
horses sometimes plashing in the cool ele- 
ment, as the road led, at a few yards 
from the brink, over the white sand of 
the tideless mere. Beggars, innumera- 
ble—beggars in the open highway, and 
beggars in ambush,—beggars senile and 
infantile, beggars robust and decrepid; 
beggars humble and importunate; it 
seemed as if all the hospitals of Europe 
had sent out their inmates to waylay us. 
The guide exerts himself in repel- 
ling their attacks, singly and by batta!- 
ions, with some success. But an unfor- 
tunate distribution of copper coin among 
the earliest comers has so swelled their 
ranks, that he is overborne by numbers, 
and now the crefins are upon us in heavy 
force. Old women, with goitres of fifty 
years’ standing, or rather hanging, and 
girls of eighteen, otherwise of pleasing 
appearance, deformed by the hideous ex- 
crescence, run along by the vehicle for 
miles. A sharp, rattling rain at last 
disperses them,—a rain which sweeps 
over the surface of the lake in sheets, 
and dashes like arrows against the 
wooded sides of Rigi just opposite, and 
patters against the carriage windows, 
after a fashion to convince us of the 
absurdity of ascending to the Culm 
that evening. 

Upon reaching the end of the lake, we 
leave the village of Arth a little to the 
left, and push forward to Goldau, where 
we are to dine,—passing directly under 
the great slide of the Rossberg, where, 
fifty years ago, the mountain came 
down, burying the little valley and set- 
tlement of Goldau under the debris of 
earth and rock. The traces of this ex- 
traordinary convulsion of nature are yet 
distinctly visible in the barren waste, 
four or five miles in length, which lies 
between the Rossberg and the Rigi. This 
waste resembles, in its rugged and bro- 
ken surface, a dark sea upheaved by an- 
gry winds. The modern Goldau has 
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been built above it, the scattered houses 
rising between the billows of pudding- 
stone, like a flotilla which has been sepa- 
rated by the tempests. At one of these 
houses, the Cheval Blanc, we stop for 
dinner and discussion. Should we at- 
tempt the Rigi with the assurance of a 
wet jacket at night, and a very poor 
chance of a sunrise in the morning? 
The rain continued to fall, but with 
abated violence, though the thick canopy 
of overhanging clouds gave us little 
hope of the morrow. We were yet di- 
vided upon the point, when the note of 
an English tourist, found in looking 
back over the traveller’s book, decided 
us. ‘Let no unfavourable appearance 
of the sky,” said he, “deter the travel- 
ler from ascending the Rigi, for a few 
minutes only are necessary to clear up 
the heavens, and he will be amply re- 
warded for his trouble, if he gets but a 
moment’s glimpse of the splendid view 
from the Culm.” So we ordered quadru- 
peds for the ascent, and sent a boy of the 
village as swift of foot as a chamois or 
nédas wevs Achilles, to engage rooms for 
the night at the Culm Hotel. 

The toils of the upward journey begin 
immediately after leaving Goldau, and 
such a mule path, it is difficult for the 
reader to imagine. Fora mile or two it 
is little better than climbing a ladder on 
horseback, with the rounds of protruding 
roots of trees. When, for a moment, you 
lift your eye from the ground to the hill 
above, your companion just ahead seems 
suspended directly over you; if you cast 
a glance below, the next comer appears 
under the very hoofs of your donkey. To 
look on either side is uncomfortable, for 
the path is narrow, and passes by sharp, 
jutting rocks, and on the verge of a preci- 
pice more than a thousand feet perpen- 
dicular for aught I know to the contrary. 
When you reach a resting-place, and 
survey the route by which you have 
come, it seems impossible that you could 
have performed it, for the village lies 
just beneath you, as if you could project 
a pebble upon the roof of the Cheval 
Blane without exertion. But the path 
soon enters a wood, and pursues a gorge 
of the mountain, where the view is en- 
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tirely shut off, and it is not until the 
summit is nearly reached that any pros- 
pect is afforded. Then, all at once, a 
glorious and unbounded landscape breaks 
upon you. At the foot of the mountain 
lies the tranquil basin of the Lake of 
the Four Cantons, with Lucerne at its 
farthest extremity; there, stretching 
away to the purple range of the Jura, is 
the undulating country of Middle Swit- 
zerland, as it might be seen from a bal- 
loon, while to the South and West the 
mighty Alps are piled up like summer 
clouds against the heaven. The rain 
had ceased as we reached this spot, still 
some distance below the Culm; but the 
sky was yet overcast and threatening. 
Beautiful, therefore, was it to see the 
sunlight resting upon many sweet nooks 
in the valleys, and casting a flood of 
splendour over the whole extended plain 
beneath. 

From this point, where there is a hotel 
known as the Stafflehaus, to the Culm, 
the path proceeds along a steep ridge, 
entirely divested of trees, and extremely 
narrow, up which very many donkeys, 
surmounted by tourists, male and female, 
were crawling, apparently with as little 
safety as if they were making their way 
along the ridge-pole of a house. We 
followed on, and in half an hour alighted 
somewhat fatigued at the door of the 
Culm Hotel. 

About two hundred and fifty visitors 
had assembled to spend the night here, 
and we found a spirited competition go- 
ing on with the landlord for rooms. All 
could not be accommodated, and as the 
temperature of the Culm was Decem- 
ber-ish, a warm bed was a desideratum. 
The precaution we had taken in sending 
a messenger from Goldau, had secured 
for us the best apartments in the house 
into which we were duly installed, to the 
envy of many who had reached the top 
an hour before us. <A bright wood fire 
was burning in the salle-é-manger, which 
served also as a sitting-room, and around 
it were huddled people of various nation- 
alities in animated conversation. Long 
German words muffled in smoke came 
out of Teutonic mouths, and mingled 
with the persiflage of a rapid dialogue in 





French, carried on by a lady and gen- 
tlemen who must have been from Paris, 
—while the language of Chatham was 
the medium of communication between 
a man in buff gaiters with rather lati- 
tudinous notions of the letter H, and a 
lank individual, whose nasal intonation 
proclaimed him a long distance from 
“to hum.” <A cosmopolitan air reigned 
throughout the room, on the walls of 
which were hung prints appealing to the 
patriotic sentiment of every visitor. It 
was the “ Battle of Bunker Hill,” in the 
form so familiar to every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, that 
spoke to Brother Jonathan of his coun- 
try and her independence. We were 
just making ourselves comfortable, and 
had already struck up an acquaintance 
with a party from Philadelphia, when 
the guide came running in to say that 
we should have a fine sunset, and that 
we must come out to see it. 

Upon reaching the edge of the sum- 
mit, where all the visitors began speedily 
to assemble, a splendid sight presented 
itself, which continued to deepen in glory 
till earth, and air, and sky seemed illu- 
mined with supernal light. When about 
thirty minutes above the horizon, the 
sun emerged from the dense bank of 
clouds which had veiled it from our vis- 
ion, and+ stooped to the golden rim 
through a rose-tinted atmosphere, its 
large, round dise shorn only of its fer- 
vid beams, but luminous as in the zenith. 
Suddenly, before a mighty wind, which 
filled the pines below us with the “ in- 
numerable whisper” Theocritus has cele- 
brated, the clouds themselves broke 
away in masses, and went driving to- 
ward the East. Rapidly they moved, 
but with a certain majesty, like a vast 
army in well-ordered retreat, and the 
wind, increasing in its swell, evoked the 
grand march to whose music the flight 
went on. A wondrous change had been 
instantly wrought in the face of the 
plain beneath. The steeples and towers 
of Lucerne had become tipped with fire ; 
the lakes scattered, here and there, on 
every hand, which, in the intense blue of 
their waters, had seemed like pavements 
of lapis lazuli, all at once gleamed like 
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plates of silver; over the land violet 
shadows began to fall, and crept on far- 
ther and farther, as the descending orb 
approached its point of departure, and 
the foliage of wide forests reddened as 
with the glare of a conflagration. After 
awhile, the shadows streamed over the 
whole expanse—the illusion was gone 
—but lo! upon the Alps what enchant- 
ment. had been effected! There they 
stood, the sunlight still lingering around 
them, the gaunt, desolate, cold summits, 
with the snows of six thousand years upon 
them, yet so lovely and so alluring; the 
Wetterhorn, peak where tempests love 
to play, looking like a fairy land; Eigar, 
awful elevation, where only the lammer- 
geyer sweeps in dizzy circles, inviting 
the beholder to come and explore its 
shining recesses; and the Jungfrau, in- 
accessible and unprofaned by foot of 
man, rising in ineffable beauty, ‘‘a sunny 
pleasure dome with caves of ice,” as the 
palace of Kubla Khan rose in the dream 
of Coleridge. And then the vault above 
was irradiated with a soft suffusion of 
celestial tints, as if like Bertram, in Mrs. 
Browning’s poem, we had seen 


—the sky grow ruddy 
With the deepening feet of angels— 


and the vistas of heaven -itself were 
opened to us. 


Dusk came on, the sun had disappeared 
from our view, darkness rested upon the 
valleys out of which twinkled up many 
lights from human habitations, and yet 
the Alps are bathed in the sun’s parting 
smile. And now each moment sees it 
fade away from some lofty peak, and 
finally the latest flush dies on the white 
top of the Jungfrau. So have I seen 
the candles put out, one after another, in 
the chancel of some dusky minster, as 
the expiring anthem was heard no more, 
and the last worshippers stole away from 
the vespers. And were not these Na- 
ture’s vespers to the Creator, that had 
been celebrated around us in her own 
gorgeous temple, with the attendant 
pomp of the setting sun and the myste- 
rious anthem of the pines ? 


T can never forget that half-hour upon 
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the top of Rigi, for it gave me new im- 
pressions of the glory of Him who 
brought forth the mountains and made 
the earth and sea as they appear. I can 
imagine no nature so stolid, no mind so 
frivolous, that it would not be quickened 
into gratitude or exalted into wonder at 
this sublime and affecting manifestation 
of the greatness of God. 


The nipping air of the mountains drove 
us quickly into the house when the sun- 
set was over, and we sat down with keen 
appetites to a very good dinner, or sup- 
per, in the salle-d-manger, where the 
probabilities of a clear sunrise were 
discussed, until with cigars and music 
the evening wore away, and all who had 
beds went off to them. The Germans 
maintain their right to smoke everywhere 
on the Continent, and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see Mynheer light his 
cigar at the table before the dessert has 
been served. 

The guests of the Culm Hotel are 
roused at day-break by the Alpine horn, 
—an instrument of peculiar power for 
such purposes, and in a few minutes af- 
ter the first blast, the passages are filled 
with the hastily-dressed ladies and gen- 
tlenren, eager to catch the earliest pur- 
pling of the dawn. From a notice stuck 
up in all the rooms, it seems that such is 
the hurry to see the phenomenon, so 
novel to most of them, that the guests 
have acquired a bad habit of rushing 
out with the bed-clothing wrapped around 
them, instead of making a proper toilet, 
in consequence of which it has become ne- 
cessary to affix a charge for such misap- 
propriation of the counterpanes. Here 
is the notice : 


* On avertit M M. les étrangers que ceux 
qui prennent les couvertures de lit pour sor- 
tir au sommet pareront dix batz.” 


Ten batz is half a franc, a moderate 
charge certainly for the liberty ; but on the 
morning of our visit, the proprietor col- 
lected no batz at all for such indulgence, 
since the day came in a thick, cold, im- 
penetrable fog, which did not admit of 
ten yards’ range of vision. The horn 
sounded, and one after another the sleepy 
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guests came out half attired, to shiver, 
yawn, and grumble, and went back to 
bed again. It was after nine o’clock, 
and the greater part of our company had 
left the Culm, when we descended to the 
salle-d-manger for breakfast, and at that 
late hour the fog had not dispersed. It 
was a sad disappointment, but the only 
consolation to be had was before us in 
the coffegand rolls, (very excellent they 
were for a hotel six thousand feet above 
the level of the sea!) and to them we 
applied ourselves with good heart. As 
we were looking from the table out of 
the window, a wreath of the mist, pro- 
bably a hundred yards long, was blown 
aside, and revealed to us with perfect 
distinctness the valley below, with the 
sun shining on it in full radiance. Ina 
moment all was vapour again, and we 
could see nothing. It was like the sud- 
den shifting of a scene in Linda—the 
chalets and the mountain-side seemed as 
bright and as unreal as in the opera. 


After breakfast, we commenced the 
descent of the mountain on foot, with 
the help of alpenstocks purchased at the 
Culm. We took the course directly op- 
posite to that by which we had come up, 
and forty-five minutes’ running and leap- 
ing,—for the fall is so abrupt that it is 
quite impossible to walk,—brought us 
to the plain. Here, joining the main 
road, we trudged along at a more mode- 
rate pace, passing by the chapel of Tell, 
and the ruins of Gesler’s palace, to 
Kussnacht on the lake, a distance of 
twelve miles, which we performed easily 
in three hours. At Kussnacht we took 
the steamer, and at 2 P. M. reached 


LUCERNE. 


The Schweitzer Hof is a delightful 
hotel, with the finest of trout, the best 
of wines, and the most charming scenery 
out of its windows, and two days there 
will greatly gratify the tourist, who can fill 
up the intervals between Mocha and 
Moet with rambles across the queer old 
bridges of Lucerne, hung with absurd 
old paintings, and around the ancient 
fortifications, where sits the (rather 
doubtful) survivor of the old Swiss Guard, 
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in whose honour the memorial was 
carved out of the solid rock of the hill- 
side. We took all these walks and read 
the Times in the reading room, and bought 
wood carvings of the Swiss madchen . 
in the main saloon, and on the third day 
left Lucerne by steamer, in a drenching 
rain, to make our way by the pass of St. 
Gothard to the Furca. The day was cold 
withal, and around Mount Pilatus, 
which derives its name from a tradition 
that Pilate there committed suicide, the 
winds howled like a regiment of lost 
spirits, so that we were not in the most 
cheerful frame of mind; but the sanguine 
disposition of the guide found matter for 
congratulation even in the storm, which 
he declared would soon clear away and 
show us the mountains whitened by 
by freshly fallen snow. And his pro- 
phecy proved true; for upon reaching 
Flielen at the head of the lake, the 
blue sky came out beautifully, and the 
Alps rose perpendicularly above us, the 
very types of stainless purity. 

At Flielen begins the pass of St. 
Gothard, through which a magnificent 
road extends into Italy, descending upon 
Bellinzona near Lake Maggiore. It was 
not among the roads constructed by Na- 
poleon, but it is in all respects as fine as the 
Simplon, and conducts the traveller into 
the wildest gorges and over the most stu- 
pendous elevations. For some miles fol- 
lowing the river Reuss, the road is nearly 
level, and it is not until the traveller has 
passed the village of Altorf (and stepped 
off, of course, the ground where Tell shot 
the apple from the head of his boy), that 
it begins to descend. Butat Amsteg, yet 


‘further on, the ascent becomes suddenly 


steep and the scenery bold and impres- 
sive; so that the temptation is strong for 
the traveller to leave his carriage and 
proceed on foot. I should like to take 
that walk of twelve miles over again 
along the St. Gothard road, with the same 
rollicking set of German students that I 
encountered on the way, who made the 
pass vocal with the bacchanalian choruses 
of Heidelberg, and sent up their blue 
wreaths of tohaccu-smoke into the cold air 
that hangs under the dark shadows of the 
Bristenstock. Sometimes we stopped to 
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see a waterfall, and bent down to dip 
out a cupful of the clear, cold water of 
the Reuss, which, tempered with a modi- 
cum of Cognac, was passed around 
amongst the pedestrians. As we pro- 
ceeded further into the rocky defile, 
however, and the scenery became more 
savage and the grim precipices towered 
up a thousand feet on either side, the 
merriment of the party was less vocifer- 
ous, and at last gave place to inarticulate 
wonder. Nature, mute monitress, as 
she unveils to our astonished gaze any 
one of her finest pictures, seems to place 
a seal upon our lips, and cause us to feel 
the utter impotency of speech. The 
lighter and more graceful manifestations 
of her beauty call forth expressions of 
delight, and the gay tints, the tuneful 
melodies, the sparkling waters of the 
valley, even invite us to cheerful and 
animated discourse. But as we are 
brought face to face with her sublimer 
aspects in the mighty cataract or upon 
the everlasting hills, and as her solemn 
voice rolls like thunder upon the wind 
from the awful torrent or through the 
desolate gorge, the feebleness of our own 
tongues is forced upon our recognition, 
and we are rebuked intosilence. Thus it 
was that when we arrived at the Devil’s 
Bridge, in the deepest and gloomiest 
portion of the pass, we sat down upon the 
light arch thrown dizzily like a web of 
gossamer over the noisy stream, and 
looked between the straight, smooth 
walls of rock to the narrow strip of sky 
visible above us, in voiceless admiration. 
Nor was the awe inspired by this spot 
quite dispelled until, having threaded the 
dark tunnel of Uri, just beyond the 
bridge, we came upon the smiling and 
verdant valley of Andermatt—a valley, 
though several thousand feet above the 
sea, because level and environed by grim 
and lonely mountains. This elevated 
parallelogram of pasturage, about nine 
miles in length by one in width, has four 
villages and 1,500 inhabitants. Hospen- 
thal is the largest of these settlements, 
situated midway between the extremities. 
There we dined, secured donkeys, and 
started off by a break-neck path, late in 
the afternoon, for a five hours’ ride to the 
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The Furca is a mere point of shelving 
rock 8,300 feet in the air, and in the 
region of perpetual snow, where an inn 
for adventurous travellers had just been 
opened. The view from it is command- 
ing, and the fogs settle less frequently 
around it than on the Rigi, and it is near 
to the Glacier of the Rhone; all which 
commended it to us as a place to spend 
the night. Travellers in Switzerland 
who are not afraid of the fatigue and 
would enjoy a magnificent sunrise, are 
advised, by all means, to go up the 
Furea; but let them not undertake it at 
dusk, or they may chance never to get 
there. 

For an hour after leaving Hospenthal, 
our way lay along the valley now com- 
pletely in shadow, yet purple with the re- 
flected light of the sun shining full upon 
the peaks of the mountains on the right. 
Not a vestige of vegetation was to be 
seen on these fearful jagged peaks, not a 
particle of lichen, not a handful of earth; 
rock, splintered by the lightnings of cen- 
turies—rock, wreathed with snows blown 
perpetually from the windy regions of the 
Frost King—rock, in all fantastic shapes 
mellowed into strange beauty by the illu- 
sory splendours of sunset. There was 
the Cathedral of Cologne perfect with its 
completed spires, its buttresses, its rich 
fretwork of delicate sculpture—the body 
of the vast edifice of sandstone, the pin- 
nacles and roof of glittering marble. 
Never reared architect so glorious a pile ; 
but as we look upon it, the light departs, 
and all is gray and cold upon the awful 
summit. The temple has vanished; it is 
a mass of shapeless stone. 

At the farther end of the valley of 
Andermatt, the mule-path to the Furca 
begins to be as intricate and abrupt as 
that up the Rigi, and as we became 
weary of the difficult journey, fog and 
complete darkness settled around us. 
The situation was not altogether a safe 
one. Yet as long as the animals we be- 
strode cculd keep the path, there was no 
absolute peril. The guide cautioned us 
to give them the rein altogether, and trust 
solely to their instinct. Thus for two 
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hours we advanced, unable. to see each 
other or the mountain, conscious only 
from the occasional fall of a stone thrown 
out of the path by the hoof of the donkey, 
or from faint echoes of voices far below 
us, that we were on the edge of a giddy 
elevation, and fearing lest at any moment 
an unlucky stumble might dash one of our 
number to destruction, instant and hope- 
less. Afterawhile we crossed thesnow-line, 
and a sort of glimmer enabled us to discern 
objects a few feet removed dimly and uncer- 
tainly. But the frosty temperature of the 
night now added much to our discomfort, 
and the guide became really alarmed lest 
in the intense cold one of us should fall 
asleep and tumble out of the saddle. In 
this condition of affairs, he advises us to 
get as near together as possible and takes 
the rein of the first animal (my own) in 
his hand. He engages us in conversation. 
He sings songs. He shouts to imaginary 
goatherds in supposititious chalets,—and 


receiving no reply attempts a ventrilo- » 


quial imposture upon us in the nature of 
a far away echo, lixe Jenny Lind in her 
famous souvenir of Switzerland. Then 
finding that we have no sort of faith in 
the response, he pretends to see lights 
ahead, and consults us as to what he 
shall order for supper. But a solemn 
sense of the responsibility resting upon 
him, soon puts a stop to these wretched 
efforts at ease on the part of the guide, 
and he walks on silently again. Sudden- 
ly a powerful jerk at my rein pulls my 
donkey several steps aside, and nearly 
unseats me. Scherer has fallen head- 
long—where? Itis a moment of intense 
anxiety ; we listen breathlessly, fearing 
to hear the dash of his body on the rocks 
beneath; but in an instant he calls out 
that he is safe, and soon scrambles up to 
the spot where, with a desperate struggle, 
my brave donkey has regained his foot- 
ing. But the guide confesses that he has 
lost the path; the fog seems denser than 
ever ; to go forward may be to rush upon 
certain death, to bivouac on the snow will 
assuredly be to enter upon our last, long 
sleep—what is to be done? 

Scherer, though bruised and bleed- 
ing, volunteers to search for the path, 
and comes back after ten minutes’ to 
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say that we must have deviated, far 
away from it, as he can find no trace 
of it whatever. Just then—shall I 
ever forget the glad ray? the fog lifted 
for a moment, and above us, it seemed 
400 feet over our heads, streamed out 
brightly the light from the Furca win- 
dows. 

In twenty minutes more, we were 
seated by a crackling fire in the small 
inn, and the pretty landlady was listen- 
ing to Scherer’s account of the adventure. 

She was indeed very pretty, and re- 
minded me of the Flemish lady, with a 
“face of about six and twenty, of a 
clear, transparent brown,” whom Sterne 
has celebrated; but she was younger and 
less conscious of her good looks. To see 
her moving around the supper table, ar- 
ranging the white napkins with her yet 
whiter hands, was to see a beautiful sight ; 
and to hear her voice, as in English 
French, or German, she replied modestly 
to a question from a guest, was to hear a 
strain of music. E ,& new addition 
to our party in Switzerland, who had 
been living fourteen years in the East 
Indies, declared that she was fairer than 
the Priestesses of the Temple of the Sun. 

When supper had been served, and we 
were sitting down to chamois and a bottle 
of light wine, E engaged her in. 
conversation. 

-—— “‘ And are you not lonesome here?” 
said he. 

“Oh no, sir,” she replied, “‘ for in sum- 
mer the house is usually full of compa- 
ny, and in winter I live with my brother, 
who keeps the inn at Hospenthal.” 

“ And how do you employ the time in 
winter ?” he asked. 

“Oh, sir, ’tis very gay then, for when 
the snow comes, we often go down on the 
sledges to Lucerne, and take a week’s 
frolic.” 

** And you are not married ?” 

“ Husbands are very wicked in Swit- 
zerland, sir—I shall never marry,” said 
she, with a blush overspreading her fea- 
tures. ; 

“But are you not sometimes afraid to 
be alone ?” 

The blush deepened, then, in an in- 
stant, she said, with great simplicity— 
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“Ihave yet seen none but gentlemen 
here, sir, and I have no fear of them.” 

I was thinking what a brute a man 
must be who could wound so gentle a 
creature, when she suddenly left us, and 
the guide interpused to say that it was all 
‘gammon about her never intending to 
marry, since a rich proprietor of the 
Rhine was going to make her his wife in 
the ensuing October. But he was elo- 
quent in her praises, and named her the 
Flower of the Alps,—a rose growing on 
the verge of the avalanche—in all of 
which we fully acquiesced. 

Morning came like the marble Venus, 
lovely but cold. Thickly wrapped in over- 
coats we sallied out to “hail the rising 
sun,” which was glancing from Alp to 
Alp around us, long before it illumined 
the snow beneath our feet. Far in the 
valley, the fogs lay like an ocean whose 
fleecy waves dashed up high against the 
mountains. At last the orb of day is 
visible to us, and makes the little perch 
of the Furca Inn a throne of majesty. 
But except the summits rising out of the 
sea of mist and crested with gold, there 
is nothing to behold—we are shut off en- 
tirely from the world below. 

The landlady comes after breakfast with 
a book, and begs that we will enter our 
names and add anything that we may be 
.good enough to say of the comforts of 
the inn. It would be worth while for 
any future visitor to the Furca to look 
back over the leaves of the Register and 
see how we complied with her wishes. 
He would find Scherer’s poetic conceit 
about the rose done up with grateful 
commendations of the coffee, and the 
little flowers of sentiment mingled with 
pleasant mention of the eggs, in a sort of 
literary omelette aux fines herbes. The 
landlady took the book—read the compli- 
ments—blushed, and followed us to the 
door, wishing us a bon voyage that was 
better than the notes of the balbul. 

Ten minutes’ gymnastics with the 
alpenstock brings us to the scene of our 
accident the night previous. There are 
the tracks in the snow indicating our de- 
viation from the path, and there is the 
ledge over which the guide fell, but saved 
himself by clinging to a rock upon the 
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slippery side of the abrupt declivity. Had 
he gone down, there would have been no 
hope either for him or ourselves. It 
made us shudder to look even at the foot- 
prints left by us in climbing to the inn, 
after we had seen the light from the win- 
dows. 

When we had descended 1200 feet, we 
entered a valley, at the end of which, 
perhaps four miles distant, rose the icy 
rocks of the Gallenstock. Our path was 
now a level one, and walking at leisure, 
we could survey the grandeurs of the 
scene without fear of accident. D 
is quite in advance of the rest of us,— 
we can see him, a mile or more off, dis- 
tinctly against the immense mass of the 
mountain, about the size of a puppet 
in an exhibition of Italian fantoccini.. 
All at once he turns around, and is ges- 
ticulating as frantically as the same 
puppet, when, to express some startling 
emotion, such as despair at losing his 
sweetheart, the wires are worked with 
the greatest possible violence. What can 
he mean? Now he makes signs for us to 
advance more rapidly, and we can just 
hear a faint call floating through the 
valley on the vapours of the morning. 
We accelerate our steps, and reaching the 
spot where we had observed his signals, 
but where he no longer remains, there 
bursts upon our view, brilliant with sun- 
light, 





THE GLACIER OF THE RHONE. 


It was the first glacier we had seen, 
and so far exceeded all our expectations 
of a glacier, that we could only stop and 
look upon it in bewildered amazement. 
I had heard this superb work of nature 
most frequently described as a frozen 
sea; but here was a terraced city of ice, 
range rising above range of glittering 
and elaborate architecture, domes and 
towers of marvellous glory, 


A wilderness of spires and crystal pile 
Of rampart upon rampart, dome on dome, 
Illimitable range of battlement 

On battlement, and the Imperial height 
Of canopy o’er canopied. 


I recollect in an old copy of Bunyan, 
one of the picture-books of my infancy, 












































an engraving in which the Delectable 
Mountains are represented crowned with 
a city shining like this frozen mass of 
palaces ; and with that rapid retrospect 
which sometimes carries us back with 
strange power to the freshness and vivid 
perceptions of childhood, I seemed, in 
looking on this Rhone Glacier, to be 
again a child with straining eyes directed 
to some unreal but magnificent realm of 
the future, never to be attained. So the 
voyager in Cole’s beautiful painting 
gazes upon the architecture of the clouds. 
Alas! the glacier, like the phantoms of 
earthly splendour, is a mockery ; the terra- 
ces are cold ledges of ice raised above 
awful pitfalls, and terror, twin sister of 
beauty, dwells in its corridors of beryl 
and amethyst. But if beauty so irradi- 
ates this bleak waste of unmelting ice, 
and causes it so to resemble the ideal of 
the Apocalyptic city, what ineffable glory 
must not be reserved for them who shall 
see the courts of New Jerusalem! 

As we stand in hushed and motionless 
enjoyment of the wondrous spectacle, our 
companion has reached the lower portion 
of the glacier, where it marches through 
the valley, and we see him crossing it, a 
small dark speck upon the gleaming ex- 
panse. Making a nearer approach we 
find the surface comparatively smooth, 
there being fewer crevices than on 
other glaciers, and the ice itself un- 
commonly free from impurities. But 
little morain sullies the crystalline ap- 
pearance of the mass. Following the 
path we presently mount upon the icy 
hillocks, and by the help of the iron- 
pointed alpenstocks, make our way to the 
other side. There lingering for an 
hour to survey the glacier in all its 
aspects, we at last resume the saddle for 
the purpose of accomplishing a steep and 
toilsome ascent of 1200 feet, the whole 
path being visible in sharp zigzags before 
us, like the successive flights of steps in 
the transverse section of a house some 
hundred stories high. It is the dizziest 
and most tedious climbing we have had; 
and when about half way to the top, one 
of our companions falls with his horse, 
and is only saved from being precipitated 
headlong to the bottom, by an interposing 
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rock which bruises him painfully. In 
an hour the summit is gained, and pro- 
ceeding a few hundred yards to the 
brink of the opposite declivity, we look 
down upon the saddest and dreariest de- 
solation I ever beheld. It is the con- 
tracted valley, surrounded by frowning 
and terrible mountains, of 


THE GRIMSEL. 


The valley appears about three-quar- 
ters of a mile in length, though distances 
are deceptive in the shadows of im- 
mense altitudes, and it may possibly be 
much more. At the extremity just un- 
der us, lies the inky Lake of the Dead, 
a small tarn, whose waters never con- 
geal, and in which, it is said, no fish can 
live, and beyond it is the Hospice, the 
only object which speaks of the world of 
civilization, from which we seem here to 
be altogether excluded. The eye seeks 
in vain for the slightest trace of animal 
or vegetable life. No little flower peeps 
out from the sterile hill-side; no bird 
flaps his dusky pinion above, no chamois 
bounds from crag to crag of this appal- 
ling solitude. Here winter reigns eter- 
nally, and though the sun looks down 
into the cheerless hollow, its solstitial ray 
quickens no verdure in the unsympathiz- 
ing and frozen soil. Across the valley, 
rising out of the Aar Glacier, is seen 
near at hand the Finster Aarhorn, whose 
distant summit we have marked for many 
days. Fearfully it presides, as winter’s 
viceroy, over this savage and desolate 
scene, where light educes no warmth, 
and the seasons bring no vicissitude. 
Nor is its lofty presence the less terrible 
for a certain mystery of beauty which 
hangs around its form, and which, like 
the awful loveliness of the Medusa’s 
head, at once fascinates and freezes the 
beholder. 


The path leading down to the level of 
the valley is too precipitous to be safely 
attempted on horseback, so we performed 
the descent, about eight hundred feet, 
by a succession of leaps with the alpen- 
stock. As we came to the Hospice, two 
or three men appeared, who inhabit this 
dreary prison, from which there now 
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seemed no means of egress. What 
a cheerless incarceration it would be! 
The Count, in the affecting little story of 
Picciola, had a floweret with which he 
beguiled the hours of his wearisome cap- 
tivity, but here was no earth from which 
even the hardiest plant would spring. 
I thought of Baron Trenck, and conjec- 
tured if he could have scaled the sur- 
rounding peaks, and then I thought of 
Napoleon. Had Allied Europe shut 
him up forever in this lonely jail-yard, 
and been able to keep him there, what 
deeper agonies of spirit would he not 
have suffered, before his great soul burst 
the barriers of the flesh ! 

We stopped to have a horse shod at the 
Hospice, and the delay was oppressive in 
the extreme. I began to doubt the prac- 
ticability of escape, until determined to 
shake off the influence of the spot, I 
pushed on alone, and, passing behind a 
high rock, entered a sort of narrow cleft 
between overhanging mountains, which 
brought me, in the course of half a mile, 
to a gorge, on one side of which the 
path led perilously down. After awhile 
my companions overtook me with the 
horses, and we rode a short distance, 
when the fearful nature of the ground 
induced us to leave the saddle for the 
greater security of our feet. Winding 
abruptly around boulders jutting out from 
the mountain-side, the path not unfre- 
quently presented a space but two or 
three yards wide, between the wall and 
@ precipice over which it caused a shud- 
der to cast the eye. It was not long be- 
fore we reached the Aar, rushing from 
the Aar Glacier, and filling the wide 
valley with mournful reverberations. 

Passing soon thereafter over the bed 
of an extinct glacier, with a sloping sur- 
face of granite as smooth as the steps of 
the Merchants’ Exchange in Wall-street, 
we saw the autograph of Agassiz cut 
into the stone. The plane was so much 
inclined that it was difficult to retain 
one’s footing, and when the donkeys 
reached the spot they were assisted in 
descending by their attendants pulling at 
their tails from behind in the drollest 
way conceivable. This portion of the 
path is called the Héllenplatite, which, 
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according to Scherer and Fliigel, means 
the Hell-plain. Thence pursuing the 
downward course of the stream, we 
came at an early hour of the after- 
noon to 


HANDEK. 


At this place there is a small inn, 
where travellers going in either direc- 
tion over the pass of the Grimsel stop 
for refreshment. Our Philadelphia party 
of the Rigi was here; and there was a 
fine looking Scotchman, with pantaloons 
of the McGregor plaid, and an eye-glass, 
and otherevidences of civilization, who was 
drinking, more majorum, out of a side- 
flask as we entered the single apartment 
of the chalet. We had all arrived about 
the same moment at Handek, and while 
the Boniface was preparing dinner, we 
walked in company to the little bridge, 
a hundred yards off, which crosses the 


FALLS OF THE AAR. 


It is a very pretty sight—the Scotch- 
man said it was a mogneeficent sight, 
and asked wherein it was inferior to 
Ni-a-ga-ra—for the waters of the noisy 
torrent, here compressed into a compass 
of fifteen or twenty feet, plunge over a 
height of two hundred feet into a gloomy 
gorge, and midway meet and mingle 
with another stream, the Erlenbach, here 
pouring into the valley at right angles 
with the course of the Aar. The effect 
is fine from the bridge, which is thrown 
across the very brink of the Falls, and 
gives a view into the dark and boiling 
vortex below. 


From Handek down to the valley of 
Hasli, the path continues to descend 
more or less abruptly for several miles, 
through the grandest scenery. We did 
not again get into the saddle until we had 
fairly accomplished the entire fall, and 
left the long flights of rocky steps, tor- 
tuous and reeling, far behind. At last, 
reaching a level road, we trotted about 
sunset across some smiling fields into 
Meyringen, and sat down at the Hotel 
Sauvage. 


It was a quiet and charming Sunday 








that we passed at Meyringen. There 
was no church in the odd little village, 
and we could only devote the day to rest, 
and to the adoration of the great Crea- 
tor through the works of His hands 
around us. The snowy mountains rear- 
ing their heads on all sides, and the 
many waterfalls leaping from the preci- 
pices in every direction and flashing in 
the sunbeams, seemed to respond to the 
words of David—Let the floods clap their 
hands, and let the hills be joyful together 
before the Lord. 


In the afternoon we drove a short dis- 
tance to the Lake of Brienz—R and 
I, and, rowing over to the other side, 
climbed up te the chalet which stands 
immediately under the cliff of the Falls 
of Giesbach. Three successive cascades, 
each fifty or sixty feet in fall, here tum- 
ble over the rocks at the base of a great 
mountain. Behind the rocks are dark 
masses of wood, and round about are 
slopes of velvety turf, which give to the 
scene a very fine effect from contrast. 
A little steamer came down Lake Brienz 
while we were at the chalet, and landed 
many passengers, who speedily clamber- 
ing up the base of the fall, began to or- 
der limonade gazeuse and Rhine wine 
liberally. It turned out that Sunday af- 
ternoon was a kind of holiday at Gies- 
bach for the people of the neighbour- 
hood. There was, however, neither 
dancing nor music as in Germany. 

Leaving the Hotel Sauvage at sunrise 
on Monday morning, we rode directly 
toward a very steep hill-side, which 
seemed from the village utterly imprac- 
ticable of ascent by man or beast, but 
proved, upon reaching the foot, another 
of those crazy stair-cases of stone we had 
been going up and down for more than a 
week. After rising a considerable dis- 
tance, we came upon a sort of inn which 
commanded the best view of the 





CHUTE DE REICHENBACH. 


Here we were called upon to pay a fee 
to look at the cascade through pink win- 
dow panes, and another, in accordance 
with general usage, for branding the 
alpenstocks, after which the landlord di- 
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rected our attention to the necessity of 
handing over a certain sum for the re- 
pairs of the road, by which flattering 
term he designated the abominable path 
we had pursued from Meyringen, follow- 
ing this up with some information as to 
a tariff on the quadrupeds, and conclud- 
ing the whole by importunities for char- 
ity in his own individual behalf; by 
which he quite disqualified us for enjoy- 
ing the waterfall, either through the 
stained glass, or as it appeared aw na- 
turel. Under more favourable circum- 
stances we might have delayed some 
time to watch the drifting spray and the 
fleeting rainbows, and peep over the 
edge of the hill at Meyringen lying yet in 
shadow in the cool valley below. As it 
was, we cried en avant, and, after per- 
forming about two miles of pleasant am- 
ble across a table land, reached the beau- 
tiful 


GLACIER DE ROSENLAUI. 


It is neither so extensive nor so impos- 
ing as the Glacier of the Rhone, but vies 
with it in the exquisite purity of the 
ice which assumes, in the higher parts 
of the mass, a ruddy tinge under certain 
dispositions of light. From this it de- 
rives its name. At the termination of 
the glacier are caverns in the ice, into 
which the visitor may penetrate safely 
twenty or thirty feet. A deep and sin- 
gular blue colour is imparted to the 
dripping walls by the rays of the sun 
without, which might make one faney 
the apartment cut out from an enormous 
gem. 

Beyond Rosenlaui, the path leads over 
the Great Scheideck, a mountain by no 
means so formidable as its name would 
imply, but overshadowed by the immense 
bulk of the Monck on one side and the 
Wetterhorn on the other. The vast cliffs 
of rugged limestone tower with stupend- 
ous sublimity above you. Coming into 
close companionship with these awful 
images of power and permanence in the 
works of the Creator, one experiences a 
multitude of emotions which he finds it 
difficult to describe, and which should 
not be lightly spoken of. A sense of 
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his own insignificance and an inexpressi- 
ble reverence for that Immutable and 
Eternal Being whose tender mercies 
are over all His works, fill the soul with 
love and humility and hope, and lift it 
out of the conventional existence of hu- 
man society. How petty and contempt- 
ible seem the cares and ambitions of life 
in view of these surprising manifesta- 
tions of the great First Cause! How 
the grandest projects of mere worldly 
aspiration are dwarfed into littleness be- 
fore them! Indeed, how they seem to 
force upon us an almost entire negation 
of the conditions of our being! If I 
were asked what feeling impressed me 
most strongly in the Alps, I should say 
without hesitation, it was my incapacity 
to measure distance and time in their 
presence. Miles dwindle into nothing at 
their base—days and weeks roll by with 
scarce a consciousness of their escape. 
One walks on and on, and still the tre- 
mendous object is before him, receding 
but ever at hand as he approaches, and 
noon follows upon morning and night 
upon evening without Jeaving upon the 
mind any idea of duration. One may 
reverently suppose tbat he derives from 
this feeling some faint comprehension of 
the sublime fact, that in the sight of Om- 
nipotence a thousand years are but as 
yesterday seeing it is past, and as a watch 
in the night. 

It was in descending the Great Schei- 
deck in the direction of Grindenwald, 
filled with such thoughts as these, that 
there broke upon my ears a strange wild 
burst of melody that seemed like en- 
chantment. It proceeded from the Al- 
pine horn, blown afar off in some one of 
the gorges, but it came in gushes of in- 
describable music, now sinking into the 
faintest thread of silvery sound, anon 
rising into a triumphant swell, as if the 
mountain were a gigantic organ, and 
every shaft of stone upon its bare sides 
was vibrating with the majestic strain. 
No orchestra performing the composi- 
tions of the best masters ever produced 
such effects. 

Turning off from the path near the 
farther base of the Great Seheideck, we 
again began to climb in good earnest, for 
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the purpose of gaining the summit of 
the Faulhorn. Two or three hours 
brought us to a lake about one thousand 
feet below the highest point, which was 
now plainly in sight, with the hotel on 
the very apex. We walked along some 
distance apart from each other, the guide 
in advance, and I following next after 
him. The sights and sounds of the 
morning had thrown me into a sort of 
reverie, and it was with something of 
incredulous surprise that I heard, upon 
turning an abrupt corner, the unmistak- 
able notes of “Old Dan Tucker” re- 
sounding above me. In a moment the 
words were distinctly audible— 


The moon was shining silver bright, 

The stars with glory crowned the night, 

High on a limb that same old ’coon 

Was singing to himself this tune, 
Get out of the way, get out of the way, 
Get out of the way, you’re all unlucky— 
Clear the track for old Kentucky ! 


I hurried on to find out who could be the 
vocalist thus reviving, in a lonely pass 
of the Alps, the forgotten melodies of an 
unfortunate electioneering campaign in 
the United States. There wasa decided 
foreign accent in the pronunciation of 
the words, and as I reached the spot 
from which the song came, there was 
Scherer, with a power almost equal to 
Lablache, making the mountain vocal 
with the familiar chorus. He had learn- 
ed it, he said, from a party of our coun- 
trymen, whom he had attended in a tour 
of Switzerland some years before, and 
he thought it a capital song. And we 
all sat down and sang it together, on the 
side of the Faulhorn, until I fancied 
myself in a grand Whig Mass Meeting 
in the disastrous days of 1844, I had 
often read of the peculiar influences ex- 
ercised upon the exile Swiss in foreign 
lands by the Ranz des Vaches, the unar- 
ticulated chorus of the shepherds which 
we had heard only that morning echoed 
from rock to rock with singular and 
startling wildness, and I began to ap- 
preciate something of the force of the 
maladie du pays, as the associations of 
the past in my own land came thronging 
upon my memory in the burden of “Old 








Kentucky.” [ doubt if any Democrat 
among my readers would not, under the 
same circumstances, have recognized a 
pathos in the song he could never have 
imagined it to exert. 

From the margin of the lake to the 
summit of the mountain the path led by 
a successive series of oblique lines, ter- 
raced one above another, over the rocks. 
The snow lay drifted on either side, and 
as we reached the inn, a keen November- 
like wind was blowing, which rendered 
overcoats indispensable to comfort. 


THE FAULHORN 


is considerably more than eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the view 
from it is finer than that from the Rigi, 
though not perhaps so beautiful. A 
greater range of country is brought into 
the field of vision ; but what immediately 
surrounds it is ruder and less cultivated. 
Lake Brienz lies at the base in the di- 
rection of the open landscape; it is fully 
a mile below the summit,—and in look- 
ing down upon its serene depths, one 
fancies that a plummet projected but a 
few yards from the spot where he stands, 
would fall into the water. But the glory 
of the view from the Faulhorn lies in its 
proximity to the great chain of the Ber- 
nese Alps, which are seen here, not as 
isolated mountains, but as a continuous 
wall of stone and ice, extending as far as 
the eye can reach in either direction, 
like the outworks of some immense for- 
tification, the occasional peaks being the 
turrets which break its uniformity. The 
vast jewel-chamber of winter lies here 
open to the eye, its glittering treasures 
piled in splendid profusion on every 
hand, or sparkling in the “ diadems of 
snow” which Monk and Virgin wear 
with more than regal ostentation. 

Our Caledonian friend whom we had 
met at Handek was here, surveying the 
Jungfrau through a lorgnette, possibly 
to see if her maidenship’s charms owed 
anything to the footlights. The critical 
examination was perfectly satisfactory, 
as he manifested by some decided terms 
of approbation ; there were no wrinkles 
upon her fair face, only the snow was 
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dimpled here and there into the soft 
lines of beauty. 

We remained on the Faulhorn three 
hours, during which not a rag of cloud 
obscured the opal heavens; but as the 
afternoon advanced, drifting vapours be- 
low us gave promise of a fog, and we de- 
termined to descend. We looked for the 
guide, but he was nowhere to be found. 
Upon inquiry of the host of the inn, it 
turned out that he was in the cellar of 
the small building, indulging himself 
with a select party of muleteers and 
porteurs-d-chaise, in the delights of the 
“rosy.” 

We intimated our purpose to descend, 
which he combatted for awhile with a 
thickness of utterance which could only 
have resulted from an equal admixture 
of German, French, English, and brandy 
and water. The “ zunzet’d be perf’ctly 
buziful,” he declared; ‘“‘ay Messieurs 
zay beang loang dee zee a Grindl’v’ld ;” 
but if we-were determined to go, he 
would accompany us “ mit vergniigen.” 
But he advised us before starting to take 
a “leet glass prandy,” which declining, 
we set off for Grindelwald, a distance of 
fifteen miles, over a rough and horribly 
declivitous pathway. Scherer was pre- 
posterously drunk; but just in propor- 
tion as he was in imminent danger of 
breaking his own neck, did he become 
solicitous of our safety. His officious at- 
tention more than once came near re- 
sulting in his falling over the precipice, 
from which D saved him. 

The pathway, though difficult and 
wearisome, was singularly beautifal. 
The flora of the Faulhorn, changing 
with the difference of elevation in a very 
marked degree, especially attracted our 
attention. The deep blue gentian put- 
ting forth just below the snow line gave 
place farther down to pinks and ane- 
mones, until nearing the base every foot- 
fall was softened by a mass of brilliant 
flowers. All the while, too, directly in 
front rose the bare walls of the Eigar, 
looking like porphyry, and fashioned af- 
ter the similitude of a palace. After 
half the distance had been performed, 
Grindelwald appeared to view, three- 
querters of a mile below, but yet seven 
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or eight miles off, provokingly distinct 
with its inns and gardens, and beyond, 
rising to our own elevation, the great 
glacier. At length when we had made 
the last jump with the alpenstocks, we 
found ourselves very near the door of the 
Adler Hotel, in whose comfortable apart- 
ments we soon went to bed with Sancho 
Panza’s benediction on our lips. 

The next morning Scherer, subdued by 
penitence and headache, brought out 
horses again for more stair-case exercise. 
Setting out from Grindelwald, the first 
mile or so of our journey was devoted to 
expostulating with him upon the evils of 
drunkenness, which he received with be- 
coming humility, and took the earliest 
opportunity himself of enforcing on the 
attention of the ostler who accompanied 
the party. It was in pursuing this por- 
tion of our Swiss tour that we were most 
immediately brought into the presence 
of the high Alps, which were separated 
from us only by a single chasm of not 
more than a mile in width, but so deep 
that its atmosphere looked azure as the 
sky above. At an early hour we reached 
the chalet of the Wengern Alp, and 
halted to see the avalanches falling from 
the awful sides of the Jungfrau just op- 
posite. 

The avalanche is a decided fraud, and 
nothing connected with Switzerland so 
disappointed me. The popularly re- 
ceived notion of the Swiss peasant-girl, 
who is supposed to be graceful as a 
chamois, and rosy as the morning on her 
own hills, does not more differ from the 
coarse, clumsy-footed reality, than did 
the idea I had formed of an avalanche 
from Malte Brun and Lord Byron fall 
short of the thing itself. When one is 
about to fall, you hear a rattling noise 
like thunder, fit preparation for a start- 
ling phenomenon ; and looking intently 
at the snowy bank of the mountain, you 
will presently see a small cascade of 
white powder pouring during two or 
three minutes somewhere over the cliff. 
Voila tout! I had expected to see a de- 
tached snowball as big as the Capitol at 


Washington, and increasing as it ad- ~ 


vanced; and I confess I felt as much 
swindled as the Englishman was by sun- 
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rise, who thought the orb of day went 
up like a rocket! 

The Wengern Alp is memorable in 
literature as the spot where Manfred was 
chiefly written, and souvenirs of Byron 
followed us across the summit to the 
deep vale of Lauterbrunnen, where 
Staubbach still tosses its feathery spray 
in the air. From this village we drove, 
attended by the music of its natural 
fountains, and the murmurs of the Liits- 
chine, to Interlachen, where this imper- 
fect sketch of the Bernese Oberland ter- 
minates. 

Beautiful Interlachen! Paul Flem- 
ming fitly apostrophizes you—Paul, the 
lucky dog, who had Mary Ashburton to 
walk with him under the spreading walnut 
trees, and sympathize with his enthusiasm 
for the scenery around him. Beautiful 
indeed it is, for all that its pretty par- 
lours and buzzing drawing-rooms look so 
small and mean after leaving the grand 
galleries and majestic halls of nature. 
Here is fashion, look you, from Grosye- 
nor Square and the Champs Elysees; 
here the élégant, in pantaloons of Renard 
and shirt of Longueville, whispers his 
soft nonsense in the ear of la belle des 
belles ; here is dinner at five, and cham- 
pagne frappé, and the Times, and one ex- 
quisite glimpse of the snowy Alpine re- 
gion—quite parlour-like—the Jungfrau, 
not a bit awful, and impressive, and all 
that; but framed by two mild interpos- 
ing mountains, and toned down to a sort 
of rose-coloured loveliness for the kind, 
patronizing admiration of Lady Clara, 
and the Duchesse de Quelquechose ! 

Interlachen was to us a place of adieux. 
Here we took leave of the guide, whose 
inebriety had been repeated, and rendered 
worse by insolence of a kind not to be 
endured. I own I was reluctant to part 
with him after all, for he had served us 
well during a fortnight or more, and 
seemed heartily ashamed of himself when 
the separation had taken place. I trust he 
has given up the “ prandy” before this, 
and may conduct tourists through the 
Oberland for many years to come. 

And here, from the window of the 
salle-de-lecture, where I had been reading 
the Saratoga correspondence of the New 
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York Herald, I bade farewell to the high 
Alps, in whose intimate association I had 
spent many days, never to be forgotten. 
One scarcely knows how great they are 
until he comes down again in the plain, 
and recognizes how sternly they have re- 
sisted, in their remote, inaccessible gran- 
deur, the encroachments of civilization. 
Travelling toward them from the great 
cities of Europe, you first whiz off by 
railway, which by skilful engineering 
has been carried almost into the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of their bases. It is 
to be a very rapid and easy affuir—this 
tour of the Alps. Pas si vile, mon ami. 
The railway stops short of the valley, 
and you must proceed by diligence or 
private carriage. Still the road is excel- 
lent and the speed satisfactory. But 
presently the commodious vehicle must 
be exchanged for a char-d-banc, that 


—_ 


wheeled basket which soon encounters, 
in its turn, obstacles too serious to admit 
of its continued progress. Then mount- 
ing a donkey, you clamber thousands of 
feet up the shelving rocks, until the pa- 
tient animal can go no farther, when 
seizing the alpenstock you resolutely ad- 
vance over the ice, perhaps, hour after 
hour, and yet, as you look around, there 
are spots still untouched by human foot, 
defying in their fearful and dizzy alti- 
tudes the approach of the visitor. And 
so shall they remain, until, in the tri- 
umphs of human ingenuity, we shall 
make the atmosphere a highway—when 
borrowing the pinions of the eagle, man 
may alight on the point of the aiguille 
and look into the inner recesses of the 
Ice Monarch’s habitation. Then, and 
not until then, shall mind conquer the 
mountains. 
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HELENA’S GRAVE. 


I sit by the grave where Helena sleeps ; 
The wild-eyed young morning comes over the steeps, 
With tresses impearled by the dews of the night, 


And feet in the grass stirring sounds of delight. 
She hangs o’er the grave where Helena sleeps, 


And looks at me weeping until she weeps. 
I know that men say, in the valley below, 
’Tis the clouds that have hidden the morn’s golden glow, 
But they know not ’tis grief for a loved one who dreams 
Beside the far-distant and musical streams. 

The grass is deep-hued with the soul of the dews 

That into its vigour their beauty infuse,— 

The tender blue myrtle, with graces that glow 

Like the charms that fresh grace and simplicity throw 
Round a life that is yet in its budding and bloom, 
Thickly clusters, like star-work, adorning the tomb. 
Above my bowed head the bright lilac plumes blow, 
And the bees, lonely humming, unceasingly go ; 
The pine tree with cones stretches unto the sky 

In an anguish for light that has left a bright eye. 
Up the rock-thronéd hill the sounds of the mill 
Come humming a moment, then faint and are still. 
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The town in the valley, the rivers between, 

Lies calmly adreaming in shadows of green. 

The children are playing, and dancing, and calling 
Around the cool fountains, whose clear spray is falling, 
As dreams through repose, or as airs of Romance 

That move in the moonlight the vint-leaves of France. 
There, under the elms in the pastoral air, 

The old man is sitting with silvery hair, 

And the maiden, the flowery casement upraised, 
Reveals her sweet face, that when seen must be praised, 
While she sings in clear tones a gay ballad of old 

That flows through her lips like the ripples of gold 
That drop splendid rhythm through poesy’s numbers, 
When Homer’s great lyre breaks the soul’s summer slumbers. 
One from the East and one from the West, 

The rivers flow on with a sun-crownéd crest 

Beneath the hoar mountains, that stand like old gods, 
Grimly silent, while races are laid ’neath the sods. 

The railroads go down on the banks of the rivers, 

With noisy-blown music and smoky white quivers ; 
And, mingling with waterfall music, the horn 

Of the bcatman sends echoes through heart of the morn. 


The sunbeams are warm as the raptures of love— 

The voice of the lark and the coo of the dove 

Are mellowed in tune with the voices of day. 

That climb up the hill-side, but faint on the way. 

I look on the town, on the streets, and the flowers, 
And hear the sweet maiden who sings to the hours; 

I follow the rivers that run by the mill, 

With the gay, mirtbful song of damsel’s light will ; 

I gaze on the mountains with awe and delight, 

Till my thoughts reel and stagger upon the bold height 
Of the proud contemplation their grandeur suggests, \ 
A soul in repose where old worlds flash their crests. 


Ho! for the clarion that peals ’mong the stars, 
Or that thunders when flaps the red banner of Mars ; 
Ho! for the voice of a God in his wrath, 

Or the sounds that attend a great soul on his path— 
To rouse the calm dead on this sweet summer morn, 
To call back a glory forevermore gone, 

To kindle a light in my Helena’s eye, 

And wake a new beauty to shame the bright sky. 
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RIEGO; OR, THE SPANISH MARTYR. 


A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


This thrilling drama, founded on the 
ill fated Spanish Revolution of 1820, ap- 
peared in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger some years since, and excited very 
general admiration. An edition, “ altered 
and abridged,” has just been issued from 
the publishing house of Mr. Morris, with 
a view of adapting it to presentation on 
the stage. The author seems determined 
to maintain a strict Waverley secret in re- 
gard to his name, but from several cir- 
cumstances attending its publication, we 
feel justified in ascribing it to a citizen of 
Richmond. If we be right in our conjec- 
ture, it affords additional evidence of the 
falsity of the charge, that the South, from 
her peculiar institutions, must ever be de- 
pendent upon the North in all that per- 
tains to Science and to Literature. 

In the perusal of this delightful drama, 
we were constantly reminded of the sad 
fortunes of Jaspar and his faithful Belvi- 
dera. We do not mean to say that there 
is any ground for a charge of plagiarism 
in this resemblance, It springs natural- 
ly from the similarity of the subjects 
which form the bases of the two works. 
The palm of superior genius will, of 
course, be awarded to the brilliant Otway. 
But in some respects, and especially in 
the moral tone and effect of the piece, we 
claim superiority for the unknown author 
of Riego. There is something in the fa- 
tal influence exerted over her husband’s 
mind by the heroine of Otway, and some- 
thing in the faithlessness of the facile 
Jaspar, that has always made the perusal 
or the representation of Venice Preser- 
ved painful in the extreme. Though the 
legitimate object of Tragedy is to teach 
lessons to the human heart, drawn from 
the darker and sadder pictures of human 
nature, it should never, for the mere sake 
of effect, so harrow the soul as to leave its 
shadow gloomily resting upon it. 

It is in this important particular that 
we consider that the author of Riego has 
surpassed the author of Venice Preserved. 
It is true that here too, a sad story is to 
be told; but we are not made to lament 


Vor, XXV —14 


the crime of the virtuous, or the weak- 
ness of the brave. Here, too, the patriot 
and hero meets the sad fate that in God’s 
mysterious economy is so often awarded 
to the virtuous; but while Riego fell con- 
tending with open foes, the devoted Pierre 
was betrayed by the friend of his bosom 
whom he had trusted and loved so well. 
Ilere, too, a faithful, trusting wife is lett 
to mourn over the cruel fate of him in 
whom her trust was reposed; but The- 
resa mourned like a Roman matron, over 
a husband, who was offered as aself sac- 
rifice upon the altar of his country. Bel- 
videra mourned more bitterly and hope- 
lessly over her husband, as the victim of 
her weakness and her folly—for purely 
as she loved him, he was her victim still. 


We have been betrayed into this brief 
comparison of the moral effect of these 
two works, because, as we remarked in 
the beginning, they are suggestive of each 
other, and thus we had a better opporte- 
nity, by contrast with a classic familiar to 
every reader, to express our Opinion in 
regard to the merit of the work under re- 
view. 


All of the dramatis persone, with the 
exception of two, played a real part in the 
drama of the brieftevolution. We think 
it unfortunate that the number of char- 
acters introduced had not been somewhat 
curtailed in the abridgement of the work 
for the stage. Thus the little that is pla- 
ved in the mouth of Banos, might very 
easily have been assigned to Mina, an of- 
ficer attached to the same party and en- 
tertaining the same views with himself. 
Ruis and Ferrer might have been merged 
into one. Vinuesa, the first confessor of 
the king, might have been dispensed with, 
as, in the course of the play, he only con- 
fesses about half a dozen lines of tolera- 
bly rough blank verse, wherein he prom- 
ises to tell Saez a dream, which he ¢@e- 
clines to confide to the audience. Che- 
morro’s humour, too, is tedious enough, 
and if according to the ancient canon it 
was designed for “ relief,” we incline to 
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the opinion that the audience would be 
equally relieved by his silence. 

With these exceptions, however, the 
characters of the piece are finely conceiv- 
ed. The three traitors to the liberal cause, 
Abisbal, Ballasteros and Morillo, present 
a striking picture of minds differing in 
their views and aims, all led by different 
causes to become participants in the same 
crime. Abisbal is impelled by a vault- 
ing ambition to betray his former friends 
in order to gain favour with the crown. 
The meaner spirit of Morillo is actuated 


by jealousy and revenge, which drive him 


to low treachery and relentless cruelty— 
while the weak timidity of Ballasteros, 
who would be virtuous, but wants the 
greatness that should attend true virtue, 
is finely portrayed in the following de- 
scription of his hesitating policy. 


Morillo. What says Ballasteros ? 
Abisbal. O! Full of scruples; talks of 
; reputation—old friendship—and such stuff: 

Morillo. He’s a poor devil! He will 
not join us? 

Abisbal. No; but hath pledged his word 
not to aid Riego. 

Morillo. That’smuch. A half-way vil- 
lain! He will not cut his friends’ throats, 


but will stand by and see it done. That 
fellow, Abisbal, would rifle a hen-roost, but 
fear to rob a church: forfeit Heaven, and 
yct not grasp enough to buy two masses for 
For me, I had as lief be damned 
But come, 


his soul. 
for doubloons as for coppers. 
our time is short. Honest Ballasteros! 


Pah! 


This is true to nature, and the world is 
full of just such weak, mean-spirited 
creatures as Ballasteros. 

Nor can we commend too highly the 
power evinced in the character of Saez. 
The following burst of ambition, in awa- 
king from a dream, wherein he saw the 
triple crown almost within his grasp, may 
almost remind us of Macbeth. 


Victor! Victor the Fourth!—Gone! vanished ! 
Crown! 

And Mitre! Sword and Keys! Bishop,— 
Twas thus 

It ran—Then Cardinal; and so from high 

To highest—Glittering before my very eyes 


Riego ; or, the Spanish Martyr. 
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The triple tiar shone! Strange, mysterious, 
sooth, 

These workings of the brain in sleep: more 
strange 

If meaningless. Power! chief attribute of 
God! 

To soar while others crawl; to bless o1 
blast 

At will: our smile a sunbeam, and ou: 
frown 

The drear eclipse, making all nature sad. 

To be the gaze, the envy of the world ; 

The one amid the million !—So! this dream 

Should busy many a waking thought; it 
shall! 

And proudest monarchs yet may bow to 
Saez. 


So, too, when the tyrant Ferdinand be- 
gins to recoil from his own baseness and 
cruelty, how fine the contempt with which 
the prime minister regards him— 


“Pho! Pho!—Remorse is fear—a bugbear 
raised 

By sickly consciences to affright them- 
selves.” 


And when told the remorse of the king 
had vanished— 


—*“ Aye, with Fear, but fear 

Will come again—and then again Remorse, 

Till Death shall quell the terrors death 
inspires.” 


Old Roque and young Diaz, children of 
the author’s imagination, present a beau- 
ful picture in contrast of the faithfulness 
of age, and the budding aspirations of 
youth. The one, war worn and aged, 
lives but in the rising glory of the child 
of his murdered master. The other pant- 
ing for fame, with the memory of Brutus, 
and Teil, and Washington ever before 
him—has the fire struck from his ardent 
soul by the bright steel of his father’s 
sword. Both perishing by the treachery 
of a wretch in whom they trusted, sleep 
at last in one grave—lovely in their lives 
and undivided in their death. 

We have spoken of Donna Theresa, as 
a Roman Matron—loving and faithful and 
virtuous and brave. Let the reader attest 
if he does not see in the following pas- 
sage some resemblance to the anxious 
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solicitude, but unswerving honour of 
“‘ Brutus’ Portia.” Riego having become 
involved in the rebellion, of which he af- 
terwards becomes the leader, is anxiously 
awaiting the return of his comrade, Mina, 
from a conference with the conspirators. 


Enter Dona TuHeresa, unobserved: she touch- 
es Rizo. 


Dona Theresa. [Sighs.] Thou’rt sad! Riego, 

That cloudy look tells of some anxious 
thought. 

Riego. A fleeting shade thy smile shall 
soon dispel. 

Dona The. O! Come with me, and in our 
favorite haunt 

All sterner cares forego. Come! Come! 
Ah me! 

Some spirit whispers me, there was a time— 

Some short moons sincé—one happy hour 
above 

The rest, thy heart may guess—when not 
in vain 

Had poor Theresa sued. 
thou that hour ? 


Rememberest 


Riego. Thou doubt’st it not?—More fresh- 
ly than the last. 
Dona The. In El Retiro’s wildest walk, we 


strayed,— 

Alone—scarce conscious that around us 
Night 

Had thrown her friendly veil. The Starof 
Faith, 


With fixed eye, o’er Buytrago’s height 

Looked down; looked down and smiled— 

Riego. To view a sight 

Lovelier than Buytrago’s glittering peak :-— 

Affection’s crystal gem; pure as the mine 

From whence it sprang; more brilliant than 
the ray 

That lit it up; spangiing thy cheek, till 
brushed 

By my rude lip away. 

Dona The. Not rude, but murmuring 

Soft vows of constancy, enduring as 

The hills which rose above :—Forget st thou 
that? 

Riego. Sooner those hills shall dip their 
snowy plumes 

In Manzanares’ rill, or his scant rill 

O’erleap their towering heads. Still, as in 
that 

Fond hour, throb not our hearts in unison ? 

Dona The. So mine will think ; then won- 

d’ring asks, why kept 
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A stranger to the pangs that rend thy bo- 
som ? 

Ah! if thy sad Theresa seem o’er earnest— 

Riego. Why then ’twere but a grateful 
proof of what 

Needs none. But think! our country smo- 
king with 

Her children’s blood ;—our friends beset by 
spies, 

Knowing no safety but in mutual faith :-— 

Think well of this:—then say, would my 
Theresa— 

Dona The. Nay; She would have her hus- 
band guard his honor 

Even ’gainst the bribery of love. 

Riego. Thou dost forgive me then ? 

Dona The. Love, honor thee the more, 

If that might be, for thy unswerving truth. 

Riego. Could I prove false to friendship, 
thou should’st be 

The first to spurn my broken faith ;—for. 
tis 

From thee I take lessons of constancy. 

Dona The. O! sweet is praise from thy too 
flattering lips. 

Blest lot! To win thy smile, and on this 
breast 

Pillow the griefs that ruffle thine. [Bell 
rings. ] 

Hark! hark! 


In the same connection, we cannot re- 
frain from quoting the following touching 
interview with the king, when suing for 
the pardon of her husband, now condemn- 
ed to death, she kneels a suppliant before 
his throne. 


K. Ferd. So bright in tears! how dazzling 
bright in smile, 

[ pity thee Senora from my heart. 

Dona The. Have mercy now on him, ‘twill 
stand thee more 

In stead than will his blood that awful day 

When thou shalt sue for mercy to thy king. 

K. Ferd. Such earnest pleadings breathed 
from lips so pure, 

Might move the sternest judge to warp the 
law. 

Dona The. QO "Tis a God-like attribute to 
spare 

Where unrelenting law too sternly dooms 

Shall he not soon be free? 

K. Ferd. He may—may I 

But hope such kindness will be paid in 
kind ;— 
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And thou thyself mayst herald his reprieve. 

Dona The. O, Heavenly mission fora wife: 
Now doubt 

Not generous King, thou shalt disarm thy 
foes, 

-And from Riego win a pledge the rack 

Could ne’er extort: his wife’s unceasing 
prayers 

Withal, that God may lengthen out thy days, 

And in a better world reward thy mercy. 

K. Ferd. Tease me not thus, fair Dame, 
with charming prudery. 

[Dona The. 
jest: but grief 


Your Majesty designs some 


Hath made my brain unapt to playful fan- 
cies. 


K. Ferd. That glowing cheek betrays the 


consciousness 
Those lovely lips blush to disown.] No 
prayers, 


Thanks to the Holy Virgin, do I need: 

With her own sinless son I share her love ; 

Some share of thine—which now that gen- 
tle heart 

In prodigal excess reserves for one— 

Sole boon I ask of thee. 


Dona The. 

My husband: it is his ;—its every throb— 

By title ratified in Heaven. 

K. Ferd. Say, I 

Remit his fearful penance—in its stead 

Bestowing wealth and envied dignities— 

My fair Senora shining high the while 

The brightest star that gilds my court— 
may I 

Not hope—her grateful smiles might— 

Dona The. Knowest thou Riego ?— 

And canst thou think his wife so vile? Or 
dream 

That he would touch the wages of her 
shame ? 


K. Ferd. [Aside.] The frailest dame best 
plays the coy coquette. 

Thy virtue, fair Sefiora, even more, 

Than thy surpassing beauty, vanquishes 

My heart. Say that the Church absolve us all 

From blame *— 

Dona The. Could our own hearts-——would 
Heaven acquit us? 

Ah! No: The ties that bind me to my hus- 
band, 

No Church imposed; no Church can e’er 
dissolve. 

K. Ferd. What! What! And dost reject 
my proffered favor? 


That heart I gave 


Riego; or, the Spanish Martyr. 
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Dona The. Speak not of favor, ’twere a 
crime in thee 

To offer; infamy in me to think of. 

K. Ferd. Now mark me, Dame: That par- 
agon of husbands, 

Whose doom his wife decrees— 

Dona The. O! Say not that— 

K. Ferd. High in mid air the noon day 
sun shall view 

His traitor form loose swinging in the wind. 

Dona The. O! Be my life the ransom paid 
for his : 

Be mine his gloomy cell; his death of 
shame ; 

The blazing faggot of the torturing wheel ; 

But think not I can steep my soul in sin. 

K. Ferd. Ah! Arch dissembler, who canst 
talk of sin, 

Yet slay a husband. A word from thee, 

Riego lives; for want of it he dies: 

On thy head rest his blood. 

Dona The. Am I 

So fella monster? No! ’Tis thou dost crush 

Us both. O, if our lives in anguish spent 

May expiate his fault, let him afar 

From Spain and me, pine out. his days in 


Ye Heavens! 


exile: 
Make me thy slave. 


K. Ferd. My slave ?— 
Dona The. Thy very slave. 
K. Ferd. In all? 


Dona The. All! Ha! My thoughts 

Seem wildly rushing to the brink of guilt; 

Then fly affrighted back to meet despair. 

Thou’dst have some horrid pledge.—My 
God! My God! 

Hast thou forsaken me? [Jmploringly.] 
Pray! Pray !—one moment. 

K. Ferd. The word’s gone forth: At neon 
thy husband dies. 

Dona The. One day,—one hour’s reprieve: 
let me once more 

Behold his face—then here will I return, 

A slave—a wretch as now—within thy 
power. 

K. Ferd. One further pledge— 

Dona The. Have pity ; O have pity. 

K. Ferd. Thy absence will be brief? This 
must be so, 

Dona The. Thy slave obeys. 


It remains only to refer to the character 
of Riego, the main figure of the piece— 
for time would fail us to speak of the 
timid and treacherous Ferdinand, the 
brave and faithful Mina, the crafty Nun- 
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cio, the eloquent and patriotic Arguelles, 
and the courtiers and ladies as obsequious 
in their taste to the king, as was Polonius 
to Hamlet. 

From first to last, Riego is all that a 
hero should be. His patriotism, firm as 
it was, could not overcome the innate dif- 
fidence which is ever an incident to true 
greatness. His hatred of oppression, 
great as it was, did not quench that noble 
chivalry of nature, which made him inter- 
pose between the tyrant and the dagger 
of the ruffian. His hours of triumph 
were tempered by calmness. His hours 
of suffering were met by fortitude. His 
love of glory was ever subordinate to the 
interests of his country, as when in that 
noble passage after his doom is fixed, he 
cries, 


O Spain! Far, far more wretched is thy fate 

Than mine: a moment more my sufferings 
cease ; 

Thy bosom still must heave beneath the 
weight 

Of bigot power. But come it must the day 

Of thy deliverance, when,—O joy ful thought! 

Riego’s lowly grave shall echo back 

Thro’ all thy hills and vales, the Hymn 

Of Liberty. 


Besides the passages to which we have 
adverted, there are many bright thoughts, 
which sparkle like gems throughout the 
whole drama. 

Take for example the reply of Riego, 
about to be tortured, when the villain, 
Saez, tells him that the king is enamour- 
ed of his wife— 


Riego. Sure I have been wrench’d 
Upon the wheel, and with returning life 
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My senses stray in dreams more horrid than 
The pangs it gave. 


And when taunted with the assurance, 
that after his death she will fall an easy 
prey to the tyrant’s lust, how triumphant 
his consolation. 


Ah! Piends 
As ye are, ye dare nnt meet the blasting fire 


Which beams from Virtue’s eye. Begone! 


But we have already exhausted too 
much space in our review of the drama 
before us. Wedo not deny that there are 
passages where the rhythm is rough and 
uncouth ; that there are others where the 
resemblance to other authors is rather 
greater than comports with originality ; 
that there are others obscure, and in one 
or two instances tedious. We might ob- 
ject to the fondness of the author for 
dreams, (there being no less than four in 
the play,) the interpretation of all which 
would impose undue labour on Joseph or 
Belshazzar. We might complain that 
the Trappist in the third act spoke rather 
more than was consistent with his oath 
of silence, which confined him to hymns 
and prayers, or his simple and sugges- 
tive salutation “Memento mori!” But 
these are spots upon the disc of the sun 
which scarcely impair its brightness, and 
are only sought after from vain curiosity, 
or from an ungenerous desire to censure. 

In conclusion, we commend the book 
most cordially to our readers, and the 
public----esteeming it, for literary merit 
and high moral tone, for grace of diction, 
individuality of character, and dramatic 
effect, eminently worthy of perusal in the 
library or representation on the Stage. 











DREAMS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


Dreams of my childhood that from me have fled, 
And left me alone in this visionless life, 

Take with you too the pale forms of your dead, 
No memories leave to embitter the strife— 

Dream-land! in thee I must wander no more! 
Fade from my soul to Oblivion again! 

Leave me to struggle on Life’s dreary shore, 


Till Death bears me on to the main. 


Are the soft airs awakened that so long have slept? 
Whence are these whispers so pensive and low ? 
They start the warm tears that once happiness wept, 

They soften my soul to a passionate glow— 
Far away from the dwellings of cold-hearted men 
Let me wander once more to the glade, 
Where the rose-light of Fancy may sparkle again 


O’er the heart that is drooping in shade. 


Hark to the stream with its ripples at play! 
Hark to the whispering trees! 


They weave their low song through the long sunny day, 


And murmur it soft to the breeze— 

The sun-beams are dancing o’er leaf and o’er flower, 
The dew-drops are sparkling in light, 

The clouds which but darkened the morning an hour 


Are melting away from the sight. 


The insects are humming, the forest is gay 
As it echoes the carol of birds, 
Who pour out their thanks for the bright Summer day 
In a song too enchanting for words,— 
The voices of waters, the murmur of bees, 
The flowers, and the soft sunny light, 
Have floated away like a song on the breeze, 
Or the day fading into the night. 


Visions of youth! say why have ye come? 
Why have ye wakened this sad heart to pain? 
Brought ye the light but to deepen the gloom? 
Waked ye lost joys to recall them again ? 
Dreams of my childhood that from me have fled, 
Leave me to toil on Life’s desolate shore— 
Take with you too, the cold forms of your dead, 


Bring back the visions of youth—never more. 
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Of all the young poets in America, and 
their name is Legion, there is no one who 
has accomplished more, for his age, and 
who has a brighter future before him, if 
he be but true to his genius, than Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Many of our young 
poets have written more than Mr. Aldrich, 
(quantity, rather than quality, appears to 
be their great aim,) but none have writ- 
ten better. Faults he undoubtedly has, 
for a juvenile versifier without them, 
would indeed be one of those 


“ Faultless monsters which the world ne’er 
saw, 


but he has no fault that time and study 
can not cure. The present defect of his 
poetry is that of form—an over-sensuous- 
ness of diction, and occasionally a too 
great warmth of colouring: its spirit is 
beautiful and pure. In his selection of 
themes, and in his manner of treatment, 
Mr. Aldrich proves himself a true poet. 
His mind is eminently poetical. 

Mr. Aldrich is a young man—almost 
too young to have his biography written, 
even for a slight sketch like this. As 
most readers, however, like to know some- 
thing of the authors that they read, we 
shall give a few facts of his life. He was 
born at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 
1836, and is descended in a direct line 
from President John Adams. His father 
was 2 merchant at the South, and the 
first years of the young poet’s life were 
snent in travelling through the States 
with his parents. Among other places he 
lived in New Orleans five years. In 1849, 
his thirteenth year, he was sent to the 
North to be educated. His father died 
while he was attending school at Ports- 
mouth. Shortly afterwards he removed 
to New York, and entered the counting- 
house of his uncle, a prominent New York 
merchant. He performed the drudgery 
incidental to a mercantile life for three 
years, during which time he wrote a good 
deal of verse, some of it possessing con- 
siderable merit. It was published in the 
Poet’s corner of newspapers, and after- 
wards collected in a small volume enti- 
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tled “ The Bells.” This volume was pub- 
lished in January 1855, and very kindly 
received. Itis crude and faulty, of course, 
but a genial critic can detect promise in 
it. If the Bells, like Hamlet’s thoughts, 
are sometimes “jangled,” and “out of 
tune,” they are nevertheless cast from 
true poetic metal, and are “ sweet bells” 
after all. The defect of Mr. Aldrich’s 
early poems, is that of imitation. His 
mind was filled with pleasant memories 
of Keats, Tennyson, and Longfellow, and 
he unconsciously repeated them in his 
songs. He forgot that he was remember- 
ing, and wrote from the inspiration of 
others, as if it had been his own. It was 
well for him, as it is for most poets, that 
he published his juvenile crudities, and 
that they were truthfully as well as kind- 
ly criticised. It is by no means easy for 
authors to see themselves as they are, 
while their productions remain unpub- 
lished. There is a kind of glamour in 
MSS. which printing generally dissipates. 
Besides, when a book is printed it is off 
their minds. They forget it then almost 
as readily as the public do! 


“ The Bells” off his mind, Mr. Aldrich 
began to write again, and much better 
than he had done before. His next poem 
of any consequence was the ballad of 
“ Babie Bell.” It was widely copied in 
the newspapers, and is too well known to 
need quotation here. The subject of 
“ Babie Bell” is an old one—the death of 
a child—but it is very prettily handled, 
and as original as could well have been 
expected. It reminds us a little of Keate, 
still we feel that its author is no imitator, 
but a kindred spirit. Another sensuous 
poet has risen to sing new hymns to the 
Beautiful. ‘ Babie Bell” is a sweet and 
touching poem. 

Weary of mercantile life, and believing 
somewhat in his destiny us a poet, Mr. 
Aldrich descended from the counting- 
house stool, and mounted the tripod of 
literature. He became a contributor to 
Putnam and the Knickerbocker, and wrote 
a story of some length, which was pub- 
lished in a Sunday newspaper. The edi- 
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tor of the paper had more or less than he 
bargained for. If he expected a thrilling 
romance, @ la Cobb, he was disappointed. 
“Daisey’s Necklace” is not thrilling: 
quite the reverse. It is quiet, dreamy, 
poetical. It can scarcely be called a sto- 
ry, the plot is so slight, but as a sketch 
it possesses considerable merit. Mr. Al- 
drich’s prose is fluent and dainty, but too 
fanciful to please any but poetical read- 
ers. It reads like memoranda for future 
poems. Itisunrhymed poetry. It lacks 
the vital element of all good prose—sim- 
plicity and strength, In spite of these 
objections, ‘‘ Daisy’s Necklace” was read 
and admired, not only in the Sunday pa- 
per aforesaid, but alsoin hook form. For 
an admiring bookseller, to whom the late 
literature of America is much indebted, 
the publisher of ‘“‘ The Bells’’—had con- 
fidence enough in Mr. Aldrich’s star, to 
collect his disjecta membra. 

In the fall of 1856, Mr. Aldrich accept- 
éd an editorial chair in the office of “‘ the 
Home Journal,” to which—(the paper, 
not the chair)—he has since confined him- 
self, Since his connection with the press, 
he has written his best poems, the major- 
ity of which have appeared in the Home 
Journal. In addition to these, he has 
found time to write a second story, ‘‘ The 
Rose of Glen Lodge,” also a Home Jour- 
nal contribution, Itis more mature than 
*« Daisy’s Necklace,” but not as good as 
we have a right to expect from him. His 
third sketch, ‘‘ What Jedd Palfrey found 
in the Coffin,” was published in the Knick- 
erbocker. He has also lightened the 
heavy pages of Harpers’ Weekly, by an 
excellent peem—‘‘ The Tragedy.” 

So much for the life and works of Mr. 
Aldrich, and now for a few specimens of 
the latter. We select the first that comes 
to hand. 


THE FADED VIOLET. 


What thought is folded in thy leaves! 
What tender thought, what speechless 
pain! 
I hold thy faded lips to mine, 
Thou darling of the April rain! 


I hold thy faded lips to mine, 
Though scent and azure tint are fled! 


Thomas Bailey Aldrivh. 
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O dry, mute lips! ye are the types 
Of something in me, cold and dead! 


Of something vanished like thy hues, 
Of fancy flown, of beauty dim; 

Yet for the love of those white hands 
That found thee by a river’s brim,— 


That found thee when thy sunny mouth 
Was purpled as with drinking wine— 

For love of her who love forgot, ‘ 
I hold thy faded lips to mine! 


That thou shouldest live when I am dead, 
When hate is dead, for me, and wrong— 
For this, I use my subtlest art, 
For this, I fold thee in my song. 


How sweet and tender that is; how 
simple too! It is worthy of Tennyson. 
Here’s something different—a quaint sai- 
lor ballad of olden time. 


A BALLAD OF NANTUCKET. 


“Where go you, pretty Maggie, 
Where go you in the rain?” 
“T go to ask the sailors 
Who sailed the Spanish main, 


“If they have seen my Willie, 
If he’ll come back to me— 

*Tis sad to have my darling 
A-sailing on the sea!” 


“O Maggie, pretty Maggie, 
Turn back to yonder town, 

Your Willie’s in the ocean, \ 
An hundred fathoms down! 


“ His hair is turned to sea-pelt, 
His eyes are changed to stones, 

And twice two years have knitted 
The coral round his bones! 


“The blossoms and the clover 
Shall bloom and bloom again; 
But never shall your lover 
Come o’er the Spanish main !"’ 


But Maggie never heeded, 
For mournfully said she: 
“’Tis sad to have my darling 

A-sailing on the sea!” 


She left me in the darkness ; 
I heard the sea-gull’s screech, 
And burly winds were growling 
With breakers on the beach! 
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The blythe bells of Nantucket, 
What touching things they said, 

When Maggie lay a-sleeping 
With lilies round her head! 


The parson preached a sermon, 

And prayed and preached again— 
But she had gone to Willie 

Across the Spanish main! 


Of a more fanciful cast is this little 
weather item. 


WE KNEW IT WOULD RAIN. 


We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 

Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 


Of marshes, and swamps, and dismal fens 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea 
To sprinkle them over the land in show- 
ers! 


We knew it would rain, for the poplars 
showed 
he white of their leaves, the amber 
grain 
Shrunk in the wind—and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain! 


A vein of pleasant sarcasm runs 
through our next specimen. 


MADAM, AS YOU PASS US BY. 


Madam, as you pass us by, 
Dreaming of your loves and wine, 
Do not brush your rich brocade 
Against this little maid of mine, 
Madam, as you pass us by. 


When in youth my blood was warm; 
Wine was royal, life complete ; 

So I drained the flask of wine, 
So I sat at women’s feet, 

When in youth my blood was warm. 


Time has taught me pleasant truths: 
Lilies grow where thistles grew ; 

Ah, you loved me not. This maid 
Loves me. There’s an end of you! 

Time has taught me pleasant truths. 


I will speak no bitter words, 
Too much passion made me blind; 
You were subtle. Let it go! 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


For the sake of woman-kind 
I will speak no bitter words. 


But, Madam, as you pass us by, 
Dreaming of your loves and wine, 
Do not brush your rich brocade 
Against this little maid of mine, 
Madam, as you pass us by. 


The little love song below smacks of 
the right vintage. It is sweet and 
dainty. 


THE ENGAGEMENT RING. 


I have placed a golden 
Ring upon the hand 

Of the sweetest little 
Lady in the land! 


When the royal roses 
Scent the Summer air, 

I shall gather white ones 
For my darling’s hair! 


Hasten, happy roses! 
Come to me by May !-— 
In your folded petals 
Lies my Wedding Day! 


“The Bouquet” is more carelessly writ- 
ten, but it is redolent of the country. 


THE BOUQUET. 


Two hundred miles of land and sea 

Are stretched between my love and me: 
She hears the bluebird’s matin hymn, 
She walks through forests deep and dim, 
Where roses hang their leaves of fire, 
Where grow the tansy and sweet-briar; 
While I, in rain, or dust, or heat, 

Go wearily from street to street; 

And turn, at times, from haggard faces, 
To dream of pleasant woodland places, 
Where all delights and quiets be, 

And all that’s dear and true to me! 


May comes not into crowded towns, 
‘The child of meadows, dales and downs! 
The only glimpse I’ve had of May, 
Thus far, has been the sweet bouquet, 
Which, over miles of land and sea, 
The little girl has sent to me! 

With silver dews it still is damp, 
And there it stands—a fragrant lamp, 
Upon my desk, and seems to shed 

A tremulous crescent, white and red, 
Above its roundness on the gloom, 
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Filling with vapors of perfume 
The study, till my fancy takes 
Quick flights to woods and water-breaks! 


These odorous buds and blooms were 
plucked 

In lanes and pastures, where they sucked 
The sunshine till their tender veins 
Grew pink, or azure! Some bear stains, 
(The finger-prints of roguish fairies!) 
Golden speckles! and one there is 
Of all gay hues you ever saw, 
Like harlequins at Mardi Gras! 
These by the road-side grew, and these 
Anear the gnarled roots of trees; 
These first glistened in the clover— 
Stop! I’ll count the rosary over: 


Tulips, breathing of the South, . 
Crimsoned like a leopard’s mouth! 
Water-lilies, white as pearl, 
Almond-shaped and set in beryl: 

Slips of Heartsease: purple clots 
Of Memory’s Forget-me-nots! 
Poppies, almost gone to seed, 
And one Rose that seems to bleed 
Like the pale Madonna's heart ! 


* * * * © * 


Tulips! they are like her breath, 
As sweet as fancy fancyeth! 
Like the whiteness of her bosom 
Is the Lilies’ snowy blossom: 
Heartsease! Ah, the maid was sly! 
No one needs it more than I, 


Wail for the Hours. 
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Ease of heart! Ah, well-a-day, 
She took all I had last May! 

So, to keep her in my thoughts, 

She need not send Forget-me-nots ; 
For, if I should press my face 
Against the Poppies in this vase, 
Till poppied-languors on me creep, 
The thought of her would fill my sleep! 
But all my wit cannot disclose 

Why she sent this budding Rose : 
The half-blown bud, the red eclipse, 
Is like to nothing but her lips! 

So from the modest Rose I'll take 

A feast of kisses for her sake! 


The above extracts will give a fair idea 
of Mr. Aldrich’s poetical powers. They 
are not the best that could have been 
selected, but they are fine enough, we 
think, to justify us in predicting a bright 
career for him. He has commenced in 
the right school of art—the sensuous 
school, whose chief aim is to embody and 
worship Beauty—and has accomplished 
much for one so young. He has many 
things to learn, but, thanks to his tem- 
perament, nothing to unlearn, which is a 
great point in his favour. He has al- 
ready outgrown the faults of his juvenile 
poetry—its vague and wordy sensuous- 
ness, and its Longfellowish conceits—and 
has attained many positive excellencies 
in their stead. His second volume of 
poems, which will shortly appear, will 
set the seal to his reputation. 


» 





WAIL FOR THE HOURS. 


[IN IMITATION OF THE GERMAN. | 


Wail for the hours! the hours lost and dead, 
Whose golden moments once were mine, now forever fled— 


Weep! 


*Tis the bitterest of wocs! 


Ah, weep in bitterness! 


For coming years contain no balm 


To soothe the loss of those— 


Woe for my childhood! Woe for my youth! 

Woe for lost affections, for hearts of love and truth! 

Woe for the happiness, the innocence of yore! 

Woe for all the joys that I may see no more! 

They all lie cold and dead in the chamber of my heart, 

And like midnight apparitions, chill the life-drops as they start— 
Oh! woe for the Life, with its dying throbbing chill! 


And oh, for the Death where the pangs of Life are still! 
























It is a gratifying feature of the times 
that so much talent is effectively employed 
in the service of Truth. A priori, we 
should presume that talent had always 
been thus employed—that true talent 
would spurn the service of Error, and 
would cast off its livery as a hated and 
despicable master. Yet how deceptive 
such an opinion. Tested by the actual 
condition of things, it would appear that 
talent had engaged its noblest offices to 
every other purpose save the defence of 
truth,—that for this alone it had dis- 
dained to use its powers, or, if to use 
them at all, to do so inefficiently and 
feebly. What a display of talent, for ex- 
ample, in the department of Fiction— 
characterizing by the term every species 
of literature presenting false or exagger- 
ated views of life? How much of thril- 
ling eloquence, of dramatic ability, of 
powerful narrative? If we may trust 
ourself to read the pages of modern 
novelists of this type, we shall find our 
cheeks suffused with weeping over imagi- 
nary wrongs, while our ears are deaf and 
our sensibilities unawakened to the ery 
for bread at our dvors, or the petition for 
relief on our streets. Or, if our novelist 
author has seasoned his dish for the men- 
tal palate with the ordinary condiments 
of latter-day fiction, we shall discover in 
ourself an unwonted eagerness for the 
success of well-polished villainy, while 
the victim of his vices, but recently 
adorned with the virtues of womanly 
modesty and the graces of refined and 
delicate sentiment, is left to eke out her 
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miserable existence without exciting a 
pang of pity, or a sigh of remorse. Or, 
we are introduced, it may be, into an un- 
natural and unreal world, in which 
though there be upon its inhabitants the 
blight of sin, yet its streams of felicity 
are perennial and its sweets ever endur- 
ing:—a world of life and light, with no 
source for its origin and no adequate 
cause for its continued existence. What 
a display of talent in the coteries of 
fashion? If we shall visit them, we will 
find the sparkle of wit, the frolic of 
humour, and the play of satire—all 
actively enlisted, not always in the ad- 
vancement of truth, but making what 
efforts they may for its annihilation. At 
the best, society, ordinarily so called, is 
but a contrivance for the assassination of 
time !—“ time, destined to perish by a 
mightier hand, hut men are willing to as- 
sist in its destruction !’’+ 

If we turn to the professions and busi- 
ness pursuits of life, we shall discover the 
frequent and vast efforts of talent in build- 
ing up the wrong and pulling down the 
right. We are not inclined to echo the 
slanders perpetrated against one of the 
professions particularly. We cannot 
entertain the opinion uttered by some, 
even of respectable attainments, that no 
man can be a lawyer and a Christian! 
Yet, how few of the legal profession are 
numbered among Christ’s people? How 
few have studied the truly “higher law’ 
of his kingdom, and have deemed it more 
honour to fill the lowest seat at his table 
than to gain a heritage of fame! Of 





*I. Confessions of a Converted Infidel ; with Lights and Shadows of Itinerant Life, and Mis- 
cellaneous Sketches. By Rev. Joun Bayugy, of the Virginia Annual Conference. Third 
Edition. New York: M. W. Dodd, Publisher. 1856. [Stevenson & Evans, Nashville 


Tennessee; L. M. Lee, Richmond, Va. 


Il. Marriage as it is, and as it should be. By the same. 1857. 


Ill. The Rifle, Axe and Saddle-Bags, and other Lectures. By W1tu1aM Henry Mizvurn, with 
Introduction by Rev. J. McCutocx, D.D. New York: Derby & Jackson, Publishers. 


1857. [Thomas J. Starke, Richmond, Va. 
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medical men, how many have found in 
secondary causes the origin of things; 
and have neglected the higher analysis of 
the immortal and imperishable part of 
man to devote attention exclusively to 
the merely mortal and perishing! We 
repeat that observation teaches the lesson 
that Talent has not always been enlisted 
in the service of truth. And when thus 
employed, as sometimes it has been, its 
efforts have, in great part, been feeble 
and inefficient. Truth lay hid and buried 
in the ponderous octavos and unreadable 
quartos of the past century, while Error 
was disseminated in sprightly essays and 
vivacious volumes. We rejoice that a 
change has been wrought here ;—that the 
children of light have learned wisdom 
from the children of darkness, and that 
sanctified talent has at last been taught 
the lesson that precious knowledge may 
be communicated to the masses better in 
the tract than in the treatise, better in a 
volume of unpretending proportions, than 
in a body of divinity. We are gratified 
that it has learned more—that in order 
to be read, in order to accomplish the 
very purpose for which books are written, 
books must be made interesting as well 
as instructive—must have the graces of a 
perspicuous style as well as an abundance 
of ripe thought. Few men are so highly 
gifted as to justify the venture to make 
themselves obscure in order that they 
may be studied. The Oi Polloi are now 
the rulers in the republic of letters—as 
well of Christian letters, distinctively so 
called, as of what is unhappily denomi- 
nated profane literature; and the Qi 
Polloi demand that those who cater for 
their mental religious appetite, shall cre- 
ate the appetite as well as supply its 
wants. We regret that the fact is so. 
We would have truth sought for herself, 
because she is Truth. But complainings 
will not remedy the evil. Nor will it do 
to stand off and deliver learned divinity 
toa public mind that cannot retain the 
pith of a single sermon. We must come 
down to the capacities of the people, if we 
cannot lift them up to our ordinary tone 
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of discourse. We must give them the 
nourishment they can digest. Nourish- 
ment of some sort they will have, and if 
we do not give them food to sustain and 
strengthen them, of a character adapted 
to their capacities, they will find noxious 
poisons to allay their hunger and, it may 
be, to destroy the little of mental health 
and vitality that remains. It is for these 
reasons that we are gratified that men 
of talent, of thinking power, have not 
deemed it an unworthy office to supply 
such mental pabulum ;—that while they 
might easily have constructed systems of 
divinity, they have preferred to present 
truth in its fragments in order to entrap 
into the way of right thinking the languid 
and almost listless reader of modern lite- 
rature, and to pour over his intellect a 
tide of fresh and pure thought to quicken 
it to a healthful activity. The time has 
arrived for such works, When John 
Foster published his volume of essays, 
containing the essay on “ Decision of 
Character,” and that on “ The Use of the 
Epithet Romantic,” works characterized 
by the highest eloquence and by profound 
thought, he did so with fear and trem- 
bling; and was gratified that his volume 
had reached its third edition in as many 
years. A quarter of a century after- 
wards, a “kind of moral essay,” such as — 
Foster produced, would have fallen still- 
born from the press, while the current of 
modern fiction, embracing alike with the 
higher qualities of imagination and artis- 
tic power displayed in “Vanity Fair,” 
““Dombey and Son,” and “Jane Eyre,” 
the disgusting detail of the lives of 
“Dick Turpin, the’ Highwayman,” and 
“Edwards, the Forger,” would have been 
devoured with avidity! Fortunately, the 
supply of the baser material has so com- 
pletely glutted the intellectual appetite, 
that the taste for such delicacies has in a 
measure diminished, and is daily dimin- 
ishing. One may even confess without a 
blush, in the literary circles of the day, 
that he has not read Dickens’ last novel, 
and is wholly oblivious of, if he ever saw, 
the latest productions of James,* or 





*In this remark we do not design any injustice to Mr. James, or to speak in dispar- 


aging terms of his genius. 
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Reynolds! In this decline of the modern 
Novel, taking its march into oblivion 
after its predecessor, the Romance, it is 
peculiarly happy that Fact and Reality 
are gaining their rightful power, and that 
Religious Fact has now an opportunity to 
assert its dominion. 

We have placed at the beginning of this 
article the titles of three works recently 
published, all of this type. We hail their 
appearance as indicative of a higher 
literature for the reading public, and 
their circulation as evidencing that the 
public mind is now prepared for a purer 
and more healthful style of thought than 
has distinguished the days just numbered 
with the past. 

Mr. Bayley’s first work is autobiogra- 
phic throughout, though he may not 
probably have designed it as such, In 
the Lights and Shades of Itinerant Life 
and in the moral essays, as well as in his 
avowed Confessions, he is disclosing to us 
the actual progress of his own mind—a 
mind intensely active and stored with 
thought and eminently self-reflective 
while touching at many points the Cxter- 
nal world, and deriving and communica- 
ting pleasure and profit from the contact. 
We have an antipathy to the title “‘Confes- 
sions.” We associate with it the so called 
disclosures of Rousseau, his pompous 
bombast and his causeless and imperti- 
nent self-abasement—self-abasement hav- 
ing more the air of exaltation than of re- 
pentance, more of the spirit of the car- 
nally proud than of the spiritually hum- 
ble. We would be inclined also to con- 
demn these “‘ Confessions of a Converted 
Infidel” if they were of this type or ap- 
proached it. But this is far from being 
true. They are a plain and unvarnished 
tale of the manner in which the author 
trod the pathway to infidelity and of his 
deliverance from this worse than Serboni- 
an bog. Our author was born in an an- 
cient borough of old England. In early 
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childhood he lost the training of a mother. 
Before he had reached bis fifth birth-day 
she was laid in the grave, His father 
was unhappily an admirer of Paine, Vol- 
ney and Voltaire, and possibly this paren- 
tal example had somewhat to do with the 
early aversion which he cherished toward 
the truths of the bible and the avidity 
with which his mind fastened itself upon 
its unpalatable doctrines, and continually 
discarded them. <A course of miscella- 
neous reading, conversation with the lead- 
ers of the infidel party, misuse of the Sab- 
bath for purposes of recreation, contrast 
of the rich and wealthy with the humble 
and destitute, completed the work of 
transformation and the author became a 
confirmed infidel. In that spirit he bade 
a farewell to his native land “ to see the 
operations of Deism” in America. A 
companion blessed him on his way with 
the exhortation “‘ that he had been inoeu- 
lated with the truth and must spread it.” 
After passing many years in the northern 
portion of the Union, he came to Virginia 
to learn another system of truth, and to 
become its ardent and zealous defender. 
By aseries of not very wonderful providen- 
ces, he is led gently along to retrace his 
steps, to converse again with the pious and 
the pure, to read books of wholesome doc- 
trine and finally to renounce his infidelity 
and to embrace in intellect the truth of 
the Christian religion. We must cite here 
a passage disclosing this gradual change 
of mind: “ I began to look upon religion 
and religious people with more respect 
and to attend more frequently the house 
of God. It was some time after this be- 
fore my heart was sufficiently humbled to 
lead me to the practice of prayer. In- 
deed, I still thought, with a marvellous 
inconsistency, that prayer to the Almigh- 
ty wasveryabsurd. And one day I walk- 
ed into the solitude of the woods to think 
over the subject, with the intention of 
writing an essay uponit. As I was walk- 





the first novelists of the age. 
ocrity, if he even attains to that. 


When he attempts pure fiction, he is not far above medi- 
We regret that Mr. James has not devoted his labours 


exclusively to a department in which he will always excel, and which is unquestion- 
ably the more permanently useful and valuable, while demanding the exercise of genius 


as rare, and perhaps of a higher type, than that called for in the domain of pure fiction. 
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ing about, I thought, ‘If God is infinite 
in knowledge, why should we inform him 
of our own wants, since he knew them 
before? If he is infinitely wise, why 
should we attempt to direct him? If he 
is infinitely good, why should we endea- 
vor to prevail upon him to supply our 
wants? And, above all, if he is unchange- 
able, why should we solicithim to change?’ 
In the midst of these reflections, my at- 
tention was arrested by a plaintive and 
earnestly supplicating voice, and going 
in the direction from which the voice 
came, I saw a negro man on his knees, 
under a tree, with hands clasped together 
and uplifted to heaven, while he cried out 
with great earnestness, ‘Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on mea poor sinner!’ And 
this he continued to repeat. The poor 
fellow did not observe me, so intently was 
he engaged in prayer. An awful feeling 
came over my soul; I forgot my essay, 
and walked back to town musing on the 
power of religion. That negro was hap- 
pily converted, and many a time after- 
ward have we met together at our sunrise 
prayer meetings, and in the use of other 
means of grace. These impressions, how- 
ever, wore off, and it was not until it 
pleased the Lord to lay me upon a bed of 
sickness that I was led to renounce pub- 
licly my infidel sentiments, and to seek 
an interest in the atonement made for the 
whole human race by our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

While he lay on the bed of sickness, 
the letter of an absent sister from across 
the Atlantic reached him and touched his 
heart. He longed to be a Christian that 
he might say, that if they met no more 
on earth they would meet in heaven. 
This at least would be something cheer- 
ing to write; and she had told him that 
his letters were unhappy and made her 
so. Here was the turning point in his 
experience. He had found before that 
Butler’s Analogy was able to remove all 
his positive objections to the truths of the 
Christian religion, but he had not yet 
cherished the spirit which prompted to a 
cheerful and hearty surrender to its claims, 
“ The christian religion became,” he says, 
‘something very lovely and desirable in 
my sight, and though it was several 
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months before I could make the change 
in my sentiments known, there was a de- 
cided change from that hour.” The strug- 
glings with conscience were not yet over: 
We must cite his graphic description of 
his conversion: “‘’The devil was endea- 
voring to retain me in his bondage and I 
could find no rest to my spirit. I wan- 
dered into the woods in the neighborhood, 
and there in the silence of the groves sat 
down and wept. Often did I make up my 
mind to unbvsom myself to some one, and 
as often did pride gain the mastery over 
me, and compel me to keep my secret. 
Never, while memory retains her power, 
shall I forget one holy Sabbath morning, 
when I paid a visit to the Baptist church, 
to hear the Rev. Mr. Fife. He gave out 
the hymn commencing, 


‘Jesus! and shall it ever be— 
A mortal man ashamed of thee?’ 


When the congregation began to sing the 
hymn, I looked around with a heavy 
heart; my lips were sealed, and I could 
not utter a word, and a voice in my in- 
most soul seemed to say, ‘ Yes, sinner, 
that is you—you are the only one in this 
congregation ashamed of Christ.’ For it 
seemed to me that with one united heart 
and voice that congregation did worship 
Christ as a God. My troubled heart 
would not allow me to pay much attention 
to the sermon ; but I went home weary 
and heavy laden, anxious to obtain rest, 
and yet obstinately and foolishly refusing 
to seek it in God’s appointed way. Fall- 
ing into the company of some young men 
who had recently been converted, I made 
some inquiries about religion, to which 
they gave me evasive answers, supposing 
that I wanted to get into a controversy 
with them, according to my usual prac- 
tice. Seeing their unwillingness to con- 
verse with me on the subject, my heart 
was grieved and my eyes were filled with 
tears. One of them said, ‘ Are you sick? 
you had better lie down.’ And though I 
assured them that I was not sick, they all 
left the room. As soon as I was left 
alone, a voice in my heart seemed to say, 
Sinner, you should kneel down and pray. 
It was the wooing voice of Christ, lead- 





ing the blind by a way that he knew not ; 
but, to my shame let it be written, I 
thought that perhaps some one would 
come in and see me at prayer. So I took 
the key of Mr. James Jackson’s store, and 
went to that place and locked myself in, 
and soon was upon my knees. With a 
heart tossed to and fro by a variety of 
conflicting emotions, I began, *O Lord, if 
thou didst ever hear prayer—’ Here I 
came to a pause, and repeated the ‘if,’ 
and it occurred to my mind that it was 
very absurd to pray in that way, since 
God had caused it to be written in his 
word, ‘ Without faith it is impossible to 
please Him ; he that cometh to God must 
believe that He is, and that He is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek Him,’ 
Strange as it may seem, I rose from my 
knees without offering up a prayer. I 
then opened the Bible and read the eighth 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, at 
which place I happened to open undesign- 
edly. This was entirely above my com- 
prehension, and it occurred to my mind 
that I had once read it before, and asked 
my father if he understood it; to which 
he replied, ‘ No, nor does any one else— 
it isa heap of nonsense.’ Finding no- 
thing to relieve me here, I closed the book 
and left the store, and endeavored to 
shake off my feelings in another way. 
Some few weeks afterward Mr. Childs 
had an appointment in the village. It 
was in the Christmas time, and though 
the backsliding which generally follows 
great religious excitements had not com- 
menced, there was no unusual manifesta- 
tion of religious feeling at that time in 
the community. I was one of the congre- 
gation that night, but I have no recollec- 
tion of the preacher’s text, nor of his dis- 
course. All that I know is, that he fixed 
his piercing eyes upon me at the close of 
the discourse, descended from the pulpit, 
walked deliberately to me, took me by the 
hand, and said, ‘Get down on your knees, 
and begin to pray.’ I fell down trembling 
without a word, and began to pray and 
ery aloud for merey. Thus the struggle, 
as far as regards my recantation of infi- 
delity, was over, and I was before the 
congregation a weeping penitent suing 
for mercy at the foot of the cross. I re- 
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mained on my knees until the congrega- 
tion was dismissed, when some one came 
to me and whispered in my ear that I 
ought to go home and pray there. As 
soon as I got to my room, I saw a friend 
with whom I lodged at the time, sitting 
by a table rcading; and throwing myself 
upon my knees by the bedside, I asked 
him to pray forme. He immediately left 
the room, and sent Mr. Childs, and seve- 
ral other brethren, who came to my room, 
and held a little prayer-meeting until 
about midnight. After they had left me, 
I remained up all night in a state that I 
have no language to describe. It appear- 
ed to me that I had committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, the sin which 
hath no forgiveness, and I was afraid to 
lie down and sleep, lest I should die, and 
wake up in hell. Iremained in my room 
all the next day, meditating, praying and 
reading, and at night went to a prayer- 
meeting, at which John Morris, a colored 
man, who has since gone to Liberia as a 
missionary, made a profession of religion, 
At that meeting one against whom I had 
taken up a prejudice, put his arms around 
me, and tried to encourage me to believe, 
but it had quite a chilling effect upon my 
feelings, and as I walked home that night, 
I thought I should give up the struggle 
and become worse than I had ever been. 
But the next day my convictions return- 
ed with increased power, and I lay on my 
bed almost in the agonies of despair. 
While reflecting on my past life, and on 
the great subject of religion, 1 was be- 
wildered ; my reason seemed to be forsa- 
king me, and then it was suggested to 
my mind, you will lose your reason, and 
then you will certainly be lost, for reli- 
gion is a reasonable thing, and no one 
who is not in his right mind, can repent 
and believe in Christ. This alarmed me 
greatly, and I turned over in my bed and 
cried aloud, so that some of the neighbors 
came in to see what was the matter. 
Among others my dear departed friend, 
Brother Wm. Blanton, came in and knelt 
by my bedside and prayed for me. The 
conversation of Mr. James M. Jackson, 
Mr. John Long, and others, was profita- 
ble and encouraging to my soul. I read 
Butler’s chapter on the Mediatorial char- 
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acter of the Saviour, and was satisfied 
with regard to the correctness of the au- 
thor’s positions; but still there was a 
mountain of unbelief on my heart, and I 
could not trust in God for salvation. 
Though I saw clearly that God had prom- 
ised to furgive the sins of all who believe 
in Jesus, I could not understand how this 
could be done, and therefore I would not 
believe. After all my company left me, 
1 rose from my bed and sat down by the 
fire in profound meditation. The little 
negro boy who sat in one corner of the 
room looked very earnestly at me, and 
inquired, 

“What was the matter with you when 
you hallooed so ?’ 

*** God was punishing me for my sins,’ 
I replied. 

“* « What did that little man do for you?’ 

“* He prayed to God for me.’ 

** Would God hear him ?’ 

“Here I was puzzled, and knew not 
whatto answer. I thought, if I say no, | 
shall contradict the Scriptures, forGod has 
said, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and the door 
shali be opened to you.’ And if I say 
yes, I shall not speak the truth, because 
I do not believe it. So I remained in si- 
lence. With asigh the little boy exclaim- 
ed, ‘I wish I could pray.’ I still made 
no reply, and he said, ‘ Won’t you teach 
me to pray, sir?’ 

** You must ask the Lord to teach you,’ 
I responded. 

** Must I? 
again inquired. 

“Struck with the earnestness of the 
little fellow, I began to be more attentive 
to him, and remembering a verse of a 
hymn which I had been taught when I 
was a little child, I said, say, ‘ Lord, teach 
a little child to pray.’ 

“Ha instantly knelt down at my feet, 
put his face to the floor, and whispered, 
‘ Lord, teach a little child to pray !’ 

‘The thought instantly flashed into my 
mind, if that little boy can believe in me, 
why cannot I believe in God. He says 
in his word, that He ‘so loved the world 
as to givo His only-begotten Son, that 
WHOSOEVER believeth in Him, might not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ This 


What must I say?’ he 
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declaration embraces me, if I believe it, 
and whether I understand how it can be 
done or not, I must and will believe it on 
the authority of God himself. In a mo- 
ment the burden seemed to fall from my 
heart. I felt greatly relieved ; and though 
I did not take it for conversion at the 
time, from that moment I began to look 
at the Saviour with the eye of faith. 
When I laid down in bed that night, a 
couplet of one of Charles Wesley’s hymns 
was continually suggested to my mind,— 


‘ Now, e’en now, the Saviour stands, 
All day long he spreads his hands.’ 


A friend read to me after I laid down the 
tenth chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, which contains the same _ senti- 
ment :—‘ But to Israel he saith, all day 
long have I stretched forth my hand to a 
gainsaying and rebellious people.’ I was 
still more convinced of sin, and prayed 
more earnestly to God. Before I fell 
asleep the words of the Psalmist came to 
my mind, ‘ For his anger endureth but a 
moment; in his favor is life; weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning,’ I fell asleep in hope of 
obtaining a still clearer assurance of the 
pardoning mercy of God, and I was not 
disappointed. About four o’clock I awoke, | 
and began to reflect, what am I? and the 

answer came to my mind in a moment, I 
am a child of God, and an heir of ever- 
lasting life, and then I began to sing in 
the beautiful language of Kirke White:— 


‘Once on the raging seas I rode, 
The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawn’d, and rudely blowed 
The wind that toss’d my found’ring barque. 


‘Deep horror then my vitals froze, 
Death struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 
When suddenly a star arose, 
It was the Star of Bethlehem’ 


‘It was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my dark forebodings cease, 

And through the storm and danger’s thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace.’ 


My voice was feeble at first, but it grad- 
ually became louder, until my room-mate 
awoke, and asked me what was the mat- 








ter. To which I replied, that my soul 
was happy, and that it made me fee] com- 
fortable in body and in mind. I arose 
from my bed, and continued in reading 
the Scriptures, prayer, and praise, until 
the break of day, when I took a walk on 
the banks of the Appomattox river, and 
on that memorable morning all things ap- 
peared more bright and beautiful than 
had ever before appeared tu me. The 
trees, all withered and lifeless as they 
were, appeared to be covered with glory, 
and all nature had a voice exhorting me 
to praise her great Creator. ‘O sing unto 
the Lord a new song, for He hath done 
marvellous things. With his own right 
hand, and with his holy arm he hath got- 
ten to himself the victory.’ I felt then 
disposed to shake hands with every one 
that I niet, and thought it strange when 
any one did not sympathize with me in my 
joy. Iwas not, however, without strong 
temptations. Satan continued to assail 
me with his fiery darts, and I had many 
a struggle with the powers of darkness, 
but I generally drove them away by sing- 
ing and prayer.” 

The author subsequently became con- 
vinced of his duty to preach, and at the 
earnest solicitation of his friends began 
ministry at once. He united himself with 
the itinerancy, in which vocation he is 
now successfully laboring. We have 
already said his entire book is autobio- 
graphic. The Lights and Shades of Itin- 
erant Life are confessedly such, and dis- 
close the sunshine and the storms of the 
travelling minister. These sketches are 
racily written and will amply repay the 
curious reader. They tell us what the 
man of God sees and handles in his effort 
to do good, and how his philosophy and 
patience are put to the test alternately by 
awkward politeness and impudent swag- 
ger. The writer does not omit an occa- 
sion to shoot at folly as it flies, and his 
shot is usually effective. In illustrating 
the case of those who bless the Lord for 
a free gospel, meaning one that costs them 
nothing, he appends the following note: 

“A penurious member of the church 
said in a religious meeting, ‘I bless the 
Lord for a free gospel; I have been a 
member of the church for many years, 
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and it has never cost me anything except 
twenty-five cents!’ The preacher looked 
on him with mingled surprise and pity, 
and a small infusion of contempt, and 
said: ‘God bless your stingy soul !’ ” 

An extract from the sunny side of the 
itinerant life will be in place here: 

“It must not be forgotten, however, 
while we are musing on these petty pains, 
which, small as they are individually, in 
the aggregate are not to be despised, that 
the itinerant of the present day is free 
from many of the cares and anxieties that 
harass his brethren who lead a more set- 
tled life ; nor that he has many advanta- 
ges which flow from the nature of his 
wandering life. By a proper manage- 
ment of his time, and habits of self-de- 
nial, he may find opportunities for read- 
ing and reflection, and for the improve- 
ment of his own heart and mind. The 
great book of human nature is ever open 
to his view. Nature, with all her charms, 
smiles upon him, and spreads before him 
all her treasures. He has the privilege 
of visiting villages, towns, and cities, 
mountains and valleys, rivers and lakes, 
which he never would have seen if he 
had not been an itinerant minister. 
Sometimes, as he communes in his closet 
with the master spirits of past ages, or as 
he pursues his solitary way through the 
woods, and forests, and gazes upon the 
sublime and beautiful scenes of nature, 
his heart swells with joy, and he blesses 
God who called him to this glorious work. 
He has the advantage, too, of free and 
familiar intercourse with many of the 
choice spirits of the Church of the living 
God. Still more: he enjoys the counsels, 
the prayers, and the sympathy of the 
holiest among the children of God, and 
he looks forward to the time when he will 
mingle with them in the General Assem- 
bly of the Saints in the Glorious Land. 
When he sees these things by faith, he 
feels that he would not exchange positions 
with the wealthiest and the most honora- 
ble of the human race. On the other 
hand, he has a heavy load of care, and an 
awful responsibility to the world, to the 
Church, and to God. He occupies a per- 
ilous height, on which it is difficult to 
stand, and from which it would be dam- 
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nation to fall. And, therefore, with the 
great apostle of the Gentles, he exclaims, 
‘Who is sufficient for these things?’ In 
the midst of grief or gladness, sickness 
or health, success or failure, he toils on, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin fora season. If he succeeds 
in winning souls for Christ, and building 
up the Church of God, he rejoices like 
one who has found a great treasure. Oc- 
casionally he has the mortification to find 
that his own brethren are the greatest 
obstacles in the way of his usefulness. 
Some Diotrephes, who ‘ loves to have the 
pre-eminence,’ some Demas, who ‘ loves 
the present world,’ or some cross-grained 
brother, whose whims and caprices have 
not been sufficiently attended to, may 
raise a clamor against him ; or some em- 
issary of Satan may succeed in raising 
prejudices against him, so that he is sent 
away from his field of labor, before the 
harvest is ripe. A stranger enters and 
reaps the crop. In his next field of labor, 
however, the case is altered. He is the 
reaper this time, and those who look only 
at the surface of things take him to be 
something; and yet he is the same man 
that he was before, while the circumstan- 
ces around him are altered a little.” 


A second trip across the Atlantic 
opens up in our author’s history a fresh 
spring of delightful incidents, and under 
the titles “Home Again,” ‘ London,” 
‘‘ Farewell,” and “ Reflections on the 
Ocean,” he makes us familiar with his 
friendships and his dear loved ones at 
home. We regret our inability to make 
more than a simple reference to the essays 
on “Reading,” ‘ Thinking,” ‘“ Chris- 
tian Conversation,” ‘The Study of 
Human Nature,” and “ Superstition.” 
From the article on ‘“ Loquacity,” the 
longest and best of the sketches, we 
make a brief extract: 


“Apart from higher considerations, it 
would be well for these incessant talkers 
to remember, that they lose much by 
their want of moderation in the exercise 
of their gifts. By monopolizing all the 
time, they prevent others who are their 
company from speaking, especially the 
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modest and unassuming; and, to say 
nothing of the injustice of such a course, 
in this land of equal rights, who can 
tell how much information, sparkling 
wit, and brilliant eloquence, they lose by 
their conduct? It has been remarked, 
that celebrated authors, with few excep- 
tions, have had little to say in company; 
but they have been great listeners— 
‘swift to hear, slow to speak.’ It might 
be well, then, if those persons who are 
afflicted with the talking mania, would 
occasionally, at least, impose silence upon 
themselves for a season. And this brings 
to mind an observation made by a shrewd 
gentleman in Richmond, Virginia. A 
love-feast had just been held in one of 
the city churches, in which very few per- 
sons had anything to say. When some 
one complained of the dulness of the 
meeting, that individual observed, that 
the meeting must have done good, for 
certain persons who were at it had not 
kept silence so long for many years! It 
is said, also, that one of the loquacious 
tribe went to a Quaker meeting, at which 
nothing was said, and he becoming ex- 
cessively tired of it, went out in a pet, 
and exclaimed, ‘That is enough to kill 
the d 1! ‘That is exactly what we 
want to do,’ quietly remarked the Qua- 
ker.” 

The second work of Mr. Bayley, as 
his first, is to some extent biographical. 
In the former we saw him as a bachelor 
itinerant, without a family or home, with 
an income of one hundred dollars per an- 
num, and no prospect of increase! On 
opening the latter, its first page—the 
dedication—discloses that since his late 
appearance, the author has taken to him- 
self a wife, in whose society he is com- 
forted, and to whom he inscribes affec- 
tionately the first fruits of his married 
pen. 

All that need be said about the work 
is, that it is sprightly, entertaining, and 
instructive reading, on a subject—not ex- 
cluding the sadly slandered c!ass of el-. 
derly maidens, who are generally supposed 
to have no part or lot in the mat- 
ter of marriage. Were Mr. Bayley’s 
book read, and his principles carried out 
into practice, many a home would be 








bright which is now dark and cheerless, 
and many a strickened heart would go 
forth with joy to its proper and delight- 
ful task. The “ Wife’s Prayer,” in this 
volume, is a simple and touching pe- 
tition—worthy of remembrance and daily 
utterance. 

Mr. Milburn’s book differs from the 
“ Confessions” in being more stately in its 
rhetoric, and, perhaps, in appealing in 
some of its points, to wider sympa- 
thies. It partakes, too, of the historic, 
rather than of the biographic char- 
acter, though its pages furnish many in- 
teresting specimens of biographical sketch- 
ing. The title page indicates that the 
work is made up of a series of lectures. 
They are chiefly of a popular type, and 
being designed for oral delivery by their 
author, are purposely thrown into such 
shape as to strike and arrest the atten- 
tion of the hearer, rather than to meet 
the critical taste of the reader. 


The title of the first lecture—“ The Rifle, 
Axe, and Saddle-Bags”—has given name 
to the volume. While an odd one, and 
indicating at first glance no specific pur- 
pose in the writer, it is happily chosen. 
These are the three symbols of early 
western character and civilization—the 
rifle denoting the earliest period of col- 
onizing the North-western territory ;—the 
axe marking a more advanced period, 
when marriage and a home were reck- 
oned among the probabilities of a settler’s 
life, and the forests echoed as well to the 
sturdy blows of the woodman’s axe as to 
the sharp crack of the rifle;—and the 
saddle-bags telling of an itinerant minis- 
try with its attendant blessings, 

The terrors of Border wars have passed 
into a proverb. Never were they con- 
ducted with a fiercer spirit than at the 
period, and in the region to which Mr. 
Milburn directs our attention. He has 
described it in a thrilling illustration, 
which we extract: 


‘THE RIFLE. 


“The following story illustrates the 
historical period of which I take the 
Rifle for the symbol. 

“As early as the year 1790, the block 
house and stockade, just above the mouth 
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of the Hockhocking River, constituted a 
frontier post for the hardy pioneers of 
the Northwestern territory. Among the 
most luxuriant of the many beautiful 
prairies of that region, were those which 
lay along the Hockhocking valley, and 
especially that portion of it in which the 
town of Lancaster now stands. This 
neighborhood, on account of its beauty, 
richness of soil, and picturesque scenery, 
had been selected as the site of an Indian 
village. It afforded a suitable place for 
the gambols of the Indian children, as 
well as the central point for assembling 
the Indian warriors. Here the tribes of 
the West and North met in council, and 
from this spot they went forth upon the 
war-path in different directions. Upon 
one of those occasions, when the war- 
spirit moved mightily among those sons 
of nature, when the tomahawk leaped in 
its belt, aud the spirits of their friends, 
slain on the field of battle, visited the 
warrior in his night vision, and called 
upon him to rouse and avenge them, it 
was ascertained at the garrison above the 
mouth of the Hockhocking, that the In- 
dians were gathering in great numbers 
for the purpose of striking a blow on 
some part of the frontiers. To meet this 
crisis, two of the most skilful and inde- 
fatigable spies were dispatched to watch 
their movements and report. 

“White and McClelland, two of the 
most experienced scouts at the post, on a 
balmy Indian summer day, took leave of 
their fellows, and set out on this hazard- 
ous enterprise. With stealthy step they 
skirted the prairies, and successfully 
prosecuted their hidden march, until they 
reached that remarkable prominence, now 
known as Point Pleasant, which stretches, 
an isolated promontory, into the valley, 
from the eastern side; its western ter- 
mination rising abruptly from the river’s 
edge, in a perpendicular cliff several hun- 
dred feet high, and its bare and lofty 
summit commanding a wide prospect over 
the extensive bottom. This point being 
gained, the spies could see every move- 
ment of the savages in the valley below. 
From their hiding-place, on the crest of 
the bluff, they daily looked down upon 
the Indian village in the meadows near 
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the northern base, and upon the booths 
around it, erected for the use of the war- 
parties, successively arriving. They 
watched the younger warriors, engaged 
in horse-racing, foot-racing, leaping, tom- 
ahawk-throwing, or performing the wild 
ceremony of the war-dance; while the 
sachems and old men looked on with In- 
dian indifference, the squaws passed to 
and fro on the errands of their usual 
drudgery, and the children ran and gam- 
bolled hither and thither among the huts. 
The whoops and shouts of the young 
men rose to their ears, mingled with the 
musical laughter of the more youthful 
squaws, and the shrill and dissonant 
voices of the feminine elders. The arri- 
val of every new war-party was greeted 
with terrific yells, which, striking the 
mural face of Mount Pleasant, were dri- 
ven back by the various indentations of 
the bluffs beyond the valley, producing 
reverberations and echoes as if ten thou- 
sand fiends were gathered at a festival. 
Such yells would have struck terror to 
the hearts of those unaccustomed to In- 
dian revelry. To our spies, however, 
they were but martial music; strains 
which waked their watchfulness, and 
newly strung their veteran courage. 
From their early youth they had been on 
the frontier, and were well practised in 
all the subtleties of Indian warfare. They 
were, therefore, not likely to be ensnared 
by their cunning, nor, without a despe- 
rate conflict to fall victims to the scalp- 
ing-knife or tomahawk. On several oc- 
easions small parties left the prairie, and 
ascended the mount from the eastern 
side. At such times the spies secreted 
themselves in the deep fissures of the 
rocks on the west, coming forth from 
their hiding-places when their unwel- 
come visitors had disappeared. 

“For food they depended on jerked 
venison and corn-bread, with which their 
knapsacks were well stored. They 
dared not kindle a fire; and the report 
of one of their guns would have brought 
upon them the entire force of the Iudians. 
For drink they used the rain water which 
stood here and there in the hollows of 
the rocks ; but in a short time this store 
was exhaustsd, and McClelland and 
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White found that they must abandon 
their enterprise or obtain a new supply. 
McClelland, being the oldest, resolved to 
make the dangerous attempt; and with 
his rifle in his hand, and their two can- 
teens strung across his shoulders, he cau- 
tiously descended, by a circuitous route, 
to the prairie, skirting the hills on the 
north; under cover of the hazel bushes, 
he reached the river, and turning a bold 
point of a hill, found a beautiful spring 
within a few feet of the bank, now known 
by the name of ‘Cold Spring.” He 
speedily filled his canteens and returned 
in safety to his companion. It was here- 
upon determined to have a fresh supply 
of water every day, and the duty of 
bringing it was performed alternately. 
“One day, after White had filled his 
canteens, he sat a few moments watching 
the limpid element as it came bubbling 
out of the bosom of the earth, when the 
light sound of footsteps caugbt his prac- 
tised ear, and upon turning round, he 
saw two squaws within a few feet of him. 
Upon turning the point of the hill, the 
eldest squaw, seeing him, gave one of 
those far reaching whoops peculiar to In- 
dians. White at once comprehended his 
perilous situation. If the alarm should 
reach the camps or the town, he and his 
companion must inevitably perish. Self- 
preservation compelled him to inflict a 
noiseless death upon the squaws, and in 
such a manner, if possible, as to leave no 
trace behind. Rapid in thought, and 
prompt in action, he instantly sprang 
upon his victims, and, grasping the throat 
of each, jumped into the river. He 
thrust the head of the eldest under wa- 
ter; but while making strong efforts to 
submerge the other, who powerfully re- 
sisted him, what was his astonishment to 
hear her address him in his own language, 
though in almost inarticulate sounds. 
Releasing his hold, she informed him 
that she had been a captive for ten years, 
and was taken from below Wheeling ; 
that the Indians had killed all her family, 
and that her brother and herself were 
taken prisoners, but that he succeeded in 
making his escape on the second night 
after he was taken. During this narra- 
tive White had drowned the elder squaw, 





and had let her float off with the current. 
He then directed the girl to follow him, 
and pushed rapidly for the mount. They 
had scarcely gone half-way, when they 
heard the alarm-cry a quarter of a milo 
down the stream. A party of Indians, 
returning from a hunting-excursion, had 
reached the river just as the body of the 
squaw floated by. White and the girl 
succeeded in reaching the summit, 
where McClelland had been no indiffer- 
ent spectator of the commotion among 
the Indians, Parties of warriors had 
struck off in all directions; and White 
and the girl had scarcely arrived, before 
a band of about twenty had reached the 
eastern declivity of the mount, and had 
commenced the ascent, cautiously keep- 
ing under cover. The spies watched 
their swarthy foes as they glided from 
tree to tree, and rock to rock, until their 
position was surrounded, except on the 
perpendicular side to the westward, and 
all hope of escape was cut off. In this 
perilous condition nothing was left but 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible, 
and this they resolved to do; advising 
the girl to escape to the Indians and tell 
them that she had been taken prisoner. 
This, however, she refused to do, and in- 
sisted upon remaining with them, assur- 
ing them that she was a good shot, and 
begging to be furnished with s rifle, 
which, however, they were unable to 
supply. 

“The two spies, though so far out-num- 
bered, were admirably posted. The very 
rocky and broken surface of the summit 
of the hill, served to prevent the Indians 
from discovering the number of men 
that held it; while, from the nature of 
the ground below, no savage could ad- 
vance beyond a certain line without be- 
coming exposeed to the aim of the un- 
known marksmen above. Beyond this 
space, the warriors availed themselves of 
the rocks and trees in advancing; but in 
passing from one side of it to the other, 
they must be exposed for a short time ; 
and a moment was enough for the uner- 
ring rifles of the spies. The Indians, 
being entirely ignorant of the number 
of their adversaries in ambuscade, were 
the more cautious in their approach. 
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“While bravely maintaining the fight 
in front, and keeping the enemy in check, 
the whites discovered a new danger. The 
foe were evidently preparing to attack 
them on the flank; which could most 
successfully be done by reaching an iso- 
lated rock lying in one of the ravines on 
the southern side of the hill. This rock 
once gained by the Indians, they could 
bring the spies under point blank shot 
of their rifles, without the possibility of 
escape. The two scouts saw the hope- 
lessness of their situation; for only a 
brave companion and unerring shot could 
avert the peril. Nevertheless, with char- 
acteristic coolness, they continued their 
defence, and, calculating the additional 
chances against them, endeavored, as far 
as possible, to provide for the new emer- 
gency. 

“McClelland saw a tail and swarthy 
warrior preparing to spring from a covert, 
so near to the fatal rock that a bound or 
two would reach it, and all hope of life 
would then be gone. He felt that all de- 
pended upon one successful shot, and al- 
though but an inch or two of the warri- 
or’s body was exposed, and that at a dis- 
tance of eighty or a hundred yards, he 
resolved to risk all; and coolly raising 
his rifle to his face, and shading the sights 
with his hand, he drew a bead so sure 
that he felt confident it would do execu- 
tion. He touched the trigger—the ham- 
mer came down-—but instead of striking 
fire it broke the flint to pieces. Although 
he felt assured that the Indian must 
reach the rock before he could adjust 
another flint, he nevertheless coolly pro- 
ceeded to the task, casting his eye to- 
wards the fearful point. Suddenly he 
saw the warrior straining every muscle 
for the leap, and with the agility of a 
panther he made the spring, but instead 
of reaching the rock he gavr a hideous 
yell, and his dark body rolled lifeless 
down the steep into the valley below. He 
had received a death shot from some un- 
known hand. A hundred voices re-echoed 
from below the terrible shout. It was 
evident that they had both lost a favour- 
ite warrior and been disappointed in an 
important movement. The respite was 
of short duration. Ina few minutes the 
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spies caught a glimpse of another ath- 
letic savage, cautiously advancing to the 
covert recently occupied by his compan- 
ion. At the same time the attack in 
front was renewed with increased fury, 
so as to require the incessant fire of both 
spies to prevent the Indians from gain- 
ing the eminence. McClelland saw the 
warrior preparing for the fatal spring. 
The leap was made, and the Indian turn- 
ing a somerset, his corpse rolled down 
the mountain side towards that of his 
companions. Again some unknown agent 
had interposed in their behalf. This 
second sacrifice cast dismay into the ranks 
of the assailants, and just asthe sun was 
disappearing behind the western hills, 
the foe withdrew, to devise some new 
mode of attack. This intermission came 
most seasonably to the spies, who had 
kept their ground and bravely maintained 
the unequal fight from near the middle 
of the day. 

“‘ Now, for the first time, the spies ob- 
served that the girl was missing; they 
were conjecturing that through terror 
she had escaped to her former captors, 
or that she had been killed during the 
fight; but she was soon seen emerging 
from behind a rock, and coming toward 
them with a rifle in her hand. During 
the heat of the fight she saw a warrior 
fall, who had advanced some distance be- 
fore the rest, and while some of them 
changed their position, she resolved at 
once to secure his gun and ammunition ; 
and crouching down beneath the under- 
brush, she crawled to the place and suc- 
ceeded in her enterprise. Her keen and 
watchful eye had early noticed the fatal 
rock, and hers was the unseen hand by 
which the warriors fell. The last was 
the most intrepid and bloodthirsty of the 
Shawnee tribe, and the leader of the 
company which killed her mother and 
sisters and took her and her brother 
prisoners. 

“* Now in the west rose dark clouds which 
soon overspread the whole heavens, and 
the hoarse muttering of distant thunder 
foretold a coming storm. Thick dark- 
ness shrouded the earth, and greatly em- 
barrassed the spies with the dread that 
in their contemplated night escape, they 
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might lose their way, and accidentally 
fall into the hands of their enemy. Upon 
short consultation, it was agreed that the 
girl should go foremost, both on account 
of her knowledge of the localities, and 
as a protection in case of falling in with 
any parties or outposts; since from her 
knowledge of the Indian language, she 
could readily deceive the sentinels. They 
had scarcely reached the eastern base of the 
mount, before they heard a low ‘whisht’ 
from their guide. At this they sank 
silently on the ground, where, by pre- 
vious arrangement, they were to remain 
until the signal was given to move on. 
Her absence for the space of a quarter 
of an hour began to excite suspicion that 
all was not right, but they were relieved 
by her return, when she informed them 
that she had succeeded in removing two 
sentinels, who were immediately in their 
route, a short distance ahead. The de- 
scent was noislessly resumed, and the 
spies followed their intrepid leader for 
half a mile in the most profound silence, 
when the barking of a dog at a short 
distance apprised them of new danger. 
The almost simultaneous click of the 
spies’ triggers was heard by the girl, 
who gave another significant ‘whisht,’ 
and whispered that they were now in the 
very midst of the Indian camps, and 
that their lives depended on maintaining 
the most profound silence. Implicitly 
obeying her directions, and following her 
footsteps, they proceeded, but had not 
gone far before the girl was accosted by 
a squaw from an opening in a wigwam. 
To the salutation, the girl replied in the 
Indian language, and pressed on. Ina 
short time, she stopped, and turning, in- 
formed them that they had left the 
camps, and were out of the greatest 
danger. She knew that every pass was 
guarded by the Indians, and had resolved 
to adopt the bold measure of passing 
through the centre of their encampment 
as least hazardous, and the sequel prov- 
ed the correctness of her judgment. 
They now directed their course for the 
Ohio river, and after three days’ travel, 
arrived safe at the block-house. Their 
escape prevented the Indians from their 
contemplated attack, and the rescued 
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girl proved to be the sister of the in- 
trepid Cornelius Washburn, celebrated 
in the history of Indian warfare, and the 
renowned spy of Captain Simon Ken- 
ton’s bloody Kentuckians. 

“Such was the mettle of the people, 


Vernon Association. . " 931 
and such were the dramatic incidents 
with which their lives were interspersed.” 

With this extract we must close our 
present article. In another number we 
shall call attention to other specimens of 
the New Literature. 
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REPORT OF THE MOUNT 


In again presenting the progress of the 
Mount Vernon Association to the notice 
of the public, it is unnecessary to enumer- 
ate the causes which have prevented the 
further report of the sums contributed 
in 1854 and ’55, in aid aid of its Fund. 

August is an unpropitious month to 
develop old plans or project new ones for 
the accomplishment of any object, there- 
fore this report will only give the result 
of unabated zeal, amid discouragments 
which the season alone could present. 
But the friends of the Mount Vernon 
Association are assured that even now 
arrangements are in progress for more 
extended plans of opervtion, having re- 
ference to the anticipated visit of Mr. 
Everett to the Southern cities, which 
must advance this patriotic object and 
highly conduce to its success. 

Mr. Everett, since last June, has added 
$10,000 to his Fund, and gifted and in- 
fluential men following his lead are en- 
rolling themselves as knights of the 
Order Mount Vernon, to canvass their 
States. 


AvaBama.—Hon. W. L. Yancy reports 
the sums received by him :— 


From Mobile, $755 00 
‘“* Forklund, 77 00 
‘* Union Church, 82 75 
“ Tuscegee, 100 00 


“é 


Prof. Tutwiler and family 
and the students at the 
University on4thJuly, 90 00 


Total, $1104 75 
Gzrorc1a.—Mrs. Eve reports, $338 00 
Included in above a dona- 
tion from the Burton Club, 
$157 90, 
Total, $338 00 


Sourn Caroiina.—An Association has 
been formed in Sumpter District,—others 
are in contemplation ; but to the honour of 
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the citizens of Charleston be it recorded, 
that they voluntarily send their offerings, 
made more acceptable by so much high- 
toned patriotism, 
An additional sum has been re- 

ceived since the last report 


of $600 00 
Of this, Charleston contributed 

$470—making the entire con- 

tributions from this city, 


$2460 50. 


Norta Caroirina is systematically at 
work throughout the State, and assurance 
is given that every County will add liber- 
ally to the Mount Vernon Fund. 

Reports have been made of the 
collections in July amount- 

ing to $702 32 

TENNESSEE.—This State is under the 
care of Mrs. Mary Rutledge Fogg, whose 
zeal and ability to serve the cause, give 
assurance that the Mount Vernon Regis- 
try will be such as will do honour 
to Tennessee. Preparations have been 
made for producing great results in the 
State, but they are too recent to be re- 
ported this month. 


It is gratifying, however, to announce, 
as an evidence of what will be done by 
the ladies of Tennessee, that a contribu- 
tion was forwarded last month, to the 
Treasurer of the Association, from Mem- 
phis, through Mrs. Wormley, of $65 00. 
This was a spontaneous offering from a 
few noble women, who, for the first time, 
were made acquainted, by a lady of 
Richmond, with the plans, aims, and ob- 
ject of the Mount Vernon Association of 
the Union. 

Inp1aNna is manifesting an interest in 
the Mount Vernon enterprize, and Mr. 
W. S. Gaffuey, of Washington, Daviess 
County, is appointed Knight of Mount 
Vernon to canvass the State. 
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Viroinia.—Contributions have been re- 
ceived :— 





From Richmond, $64 00 
‘* Association of Williams- 
burg, through Mrs, 

Saunders, 33 00 

Total, $97 00 


Will the citizens of Virginia allow the 
sister States to present to her the Domain 
of Washington without a single effort for 
its possession worthy the State which 
has given to the world those illustrious 
men, whose names adorn the pages of 
her history ? 

Cannot the zeal, the patriotism, the 
unselfish devotion which they manifested 
in pledging “ their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honours,” to the cause 
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of liberty, excite in the bosoms of their 
descendants one generous impulse, call 
forth one tribute of gratitude, for placing 
the Old Dominion in its high and com- 
manding position in this great Confed- 
eracy ? 

It cannot be that Virginia will longer 
remain insensible to the claims of the 
past upon the present. Will she not 
rise in the dignity of her power, and 
from her garnered fields pour into the 
Mount Vernon treasury such an offering 
as will forever secure to her keeping the 
resting place of her Son, “ the Father of 
his Country !” 

SUSAN L. PELLET, 
Cor. Sec. Mt. Vernon Association. 
Ricumonp, Aug. 28, 1857. 


_—_ 





WAITING. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 


I lie upon the shore and wait: 
The waves creep up and kiss my feet: 
I listen, yet no sweet bells greet 

The morn that gives to me a mate. 


Above me glares the lurid sun, 
Its red beams slanting to the west: 


On Maud they never more will rest, 


Nor melt our shadows into one! 


I hear the anthem of the sea 
Rise clear in grand successive swells: 
It fairly drowns my bridal bells, 

And mocks me and my misery. 


O bridal bells! dear bridal bells! 
I wait and wait to hear you ring: 


I hear the wild birds sweetly sing 
From out a thousand beachy dells ; 


But ye all iron-mouthed and grim, 
Awake no echoes in the air: 
Ring out! ring out! O mad despair! 
No sweet chimes from your great tongue swim. 


And still I wait from morn till even, 


And still I wait and sometimes pray 
The speedy coming of that day 


Whose bridal]-bells will ring in heaven! 
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The summer-time is over. Amid the dy- 
ing lights and fading blooms of the gor- 
geous season, we think of the pomp which 
has attended it and the glory which yet 
lingers on the earth after its departure. 
You have passed the summer, perhaps, sen- 
sible reader, in the country, beneath vene- 
rable trees and in the cool porticoes of a 
memorial mansion—you have not failed 
then to enjoy the delights which naturé has 
afforded in the calm grandeur of the sky at 
noonday, the pageantries of passing clouds, 
the sublimity of sudden storms, the refresh- 
ing coolness of showery evenings and the 
shifting splendours of the mountain sun- 
sets. What we call the beauties of Nature 
are but reflections of Heaven, says some 
genial writer, the Hereafter mirrored, as it 
were, on the surface of the Now for the 
solace of God’s weary children, and in the 
rightful interpretation of these varying and 
ever-recurring charms lies the secret of 
sympathy with the Everlasting Good. What 
an exhaustless realm of beauty may we 
not find in the clouds sailing over a purple 
landscape or piled up against the Western 
sky in fantastic and wondrous architecture! 
The same atmospheric laws by which 
these masses of vapour are held in airy 
poise above our heads, have been in ope- 
ration since the firmament first bent its 
blue arch over the perfect world, but mean- 
time, has it ever occurred to you what vis- 
ions have been created by them in the 
mind of man, what poetic thoughts they 
have inspired, what stuff, such as dreams 
are made of, have been wrought, out of 
these fleeting and unsubstantial semblan- 
ces, by the hand of genius into cloth of 
gold? Ideas which have cheered and en- 
couraged and ennobled men through years 
of toil and struggle and endeavour, and 
which at this moment shine across the path 
of duty, were born in those snowy {fleeces 
and in that crimson glow. We can ima- 
gine some of the finest passages of the poets 
to have been composed mentally while the 
writer lay gazing into the midsummer ze- 
nith, where the white “clouds went sail- 
ing by like ships upon the sea,” or, far 
away on the horizon, upon the roseate 
domes and porphyry-hued battlements ris- 
ing in the western heavens of July. The 


airiest and most graceful creations of art, 
in painting and sculpture and music, may 
have hada like origin. Beethoven, we can 
suppose, wrote some of his more etherial 
symphonies as a march for the floating 
clouds of sunset. Michael Angelo, perhaps, 
painted in his mind the exquisite frescoes on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel after musing 
on the Pincian at the pensive hour when 
the deep sky of Rome assumes the rich 
glory of twilight, or he may have evoked 
his grand conception of a cathedral from 
the visible cloud-land hanging over the site 
of St. Peter’s. The delicate Ariel may 
have started from the brain of Shakspeare, 
when looking skyward, on some delicious 
summer afternoon of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, the great master saw glorious appari- 
tions beckoning to his thought, and it is 
more than probable that the beautiful fab- 
ric of the Castle of Indolence was drawn 
like a dissolving view from the vapours of 
declining day. Is this mere rhapsody, good 
reader, are these but idle fancies? We say 
no. The skyey appearances of the very 
summer that has just fled have added to the 
common stock of human enjoyment by the 
lovely images they have called forth from 
poet and artist and dreamer. Here, e. g.,isa 
Sonnet of our gifted friend Paul H. Hayne, 
which was written in “Cloud-Land,” before 
it was copied for Russell’s Magazine— 


Which are the clouds, and which the moun- 
tains? See, 
They mix and melt together? Yon blue 
hill 
Looks fleeting as the vapors which distil 
Their dews upon its summit, while the free 
And far-off clouds, now solid, dark, and 
still, 
An aspect wear of calm eternity. 
Each seems the other, as our fancies will, 
The cloud a mount, the mount a cloud, and 
we 
Gaze doubtfully. So everywhere on earth 
This foothold where we stand, with slip- 
ping feet, 
The unsubstantial and substantial meet, 
And we are fooled until made wise by 
Time. 
Is not the obvious lesson something worth, 
Lady? or have | wov’n an idle rhyme? 
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But to descend from the empyrean to the 
common earth, we may lament the depar- 
ture of summer as one laments the parting 
with a friend who has beguiled his mo- 
ments with pleasant converse and instruc- 
tive suggestions, and who goes off never 
more to return into some silent and shadowy 
land. To what sympathetic spirit has not 
the summer spoken audibly upon the open 
fields, into what ear attuned to the min- 
strelsy of Nature has she not whispered of 
the majesty of the Creation and of the 
grand movement of all things animate and 
inanimate towardsa final destiny! There 
is something inexpressibly pathetic in the 
concerted sounds of summer, the rustling 
of the forest leaves, the bleating of flocks, 
the faint susurrus of the waving wheat, the 
songs of the harvesters all blended into a 
musical murmur, which, in reminding us 
of other days as golden, as rejoiceful, as 
serene, now alas! far removed from our per- 
ceptions and associated with the early dead, 
hints at the coming of future summers in 
long succession, whose music and pomp 
shall not be a possession of ours, and whose 
very floral luxuriance shall arise from the 
decay of our bodies. Some poet has ex- 
pressed this feeling—one of universal] ex- 
perience—in a stanza which runs in our 
memory according to these sad words, 


To think of summers yet to come 
Which I shall never see— 

To think of flowers yet to bloom 
From dust that I shall be! 


But how soothingly has not the voice of 
summer, in thus suggesting the connection 
between the Future and the Past, remind- 
ed us of the Harmony which pervades all 
the works of the Almighty Hand, and 
which will be made manifest in that ce- 
lestial region where the asphodels shall 
blow in perpetual beauty and the light of 
unfading joy eternally reign ! 

But, perhaps, some one of our readers 
is not in the mood for such reveries as 
these :-—his summer has been passed in no 
responsive communion with the soul of 
the Season, but at the fashionable water- 
ing-places in the artificial life of drawing- 
rooms, where the languid hours refused to 
move rapidly, even on the light feet of 
dance and song. If so, good friend, tant 
pis pour vous! You have experienced all 
the disagreeable concomitants of summer 
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and rejected all its compensations. You 
have been tost about continually at the 
mercy of waiters, baggage-masters, bar- 
keepers, flirts, conventionalism, fashion 
and form. You have yawned dismally 
through stupid mornings and made un- 
comfortable toilets for execrable dinners ; 
you have bored unoffending people with 
the dreadfully wearisome small-talk of the 
Springs, and suffered in return the ineffa- 
ble agonies of listless conversation on the 
part of men and women you could not es- 
cape; you have vainly endeavoured to 
fancy you were enjoying yourself in the 
ball-room what time your feet were encased 
in tight boots, and your heart was the 
sport of a very pretty and utterly unprin- 
cipled coquette, and all the while Summer, 
out upon the mountain tops and down in 
the rich valleys, has been exhibiting her 
queenly attractions—the nights you were 
wasting in the redowa have been moonlit 
or blazing with stars of an almost super- 
natural brightness, and the mornings you 
have devoted to billiards and inaction have 
been glowing with the de@dal splendours 
of a benignant Apollo! Why, such of us 
as have been immured in cities all the 
season have spent our moments more 
agreeably, while we have actually felt the 
glory of the summer-time more deeply. 
The author of “Companions of My Soli- 
tude,” has a sentence or two on this point, 
He says: 


“ Perhaps the short, hasty gazes cast up 
any day in the midst of business in the 
dense city at the heavens, or at a bit of a 
tree seen amid buildings,—gazes which 
partake almost more of a sigh than of a 
look, have in them more of intense appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature than all 
that has been felt by an equal number of 
sight-seers, enjoying large opportunity of 
seeing, and all their time to themselves. 
Like a prayer offered up in the midst of 
every-day life, these short, fond gazes 
at nature have something inconceivably 
soothing and beautiful in them.” 


And with this truthful reflection of an 
exquisite observer and very subtle thinker, 
we say Farewell to Summer! 


Among the many reminiscences of Be- 
ranger which have been called up by his 
recent death, is a very graceful little epi- 
gram written underneath a stanza of La- 
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martine in the album of a lady of Mar- 
seilles. The poet of sentiment had in- 
scribed his name therein with these lines— 


Dans ce cimetiére de gloire 

Vous voulez ma cendre; 4 quoi bon? 
Pendant que j’inscris ma memoire 

Le temps pulverise mon nom— 


of which this must stand for an English 
equivalent, as well as we can give it— 


In this burial-place of glory 
You wish my ashes; empty fame! 
While I write therein my story, 
Time shall pulverize my name. 


The poet of humour having been request- 
edto adorn the album with his autograph, 
seized the pen and threw off these happy 
and ingenious supplementary rhymes (what 
would not the leaf which contains the two 
memorials sell for, at an auction of auto- 
graphs ?)— 


Si le temps, pour marquer jusqu’ou va son 
empire, 
Pulverise en effet le beau nom que voila, 
Qu’il daigne sur les vers que j’ose encore 
écrire 
Jeter un peu de cette poudre la— 


for which the following paraphrase of our 
own is, we fear, but an awkward substitute, 


Should Time, just to show us the range of 
his might, 
Crush, indeed, to a powder that glorious 


name, 
Let him deign, on the verses I too dare to 
write, 
Of that powder to sprinkle a bit of the 
same. 


There are many of our readers who will 
recollect the quaint humour and quiet droll- 
ery of Holmes’ lines entitled “ Evening. 
By a Tailor.” The following clever verses 
which are sent us by a correspondent not 
very far from home, are conceived in the 
same spirit of fanciful accordance with the 
feelings of the reputed author, though they 
refer to a more stirring subject. 


CRISPIN TO THE COMET. 





lapidemque revertens 
Incusum, aut atre massam picis, orbe re- 
portat. Virgil, I. Georgics. 
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Returning in thy orbit to the sun 
Thou’lt carry off my pitch and smooth lap- 
Dryden Jr. 


stone. 


O can it be we're in the heel of Time ? 

Are all things mundane waxing to an end? 
And must the thread of life so soon be cut? 
Terrestrial scenes of joy, grief, weal and wo, 
O dost thou come, dread visitant, closing all? 
Or is’t the same old tale revamped to fright 
Poor half-souled wights and make their 

hair to stand 
Like bristles on the fretful porker’s spine ? 


Methinks *twere wondrous want of taste 
in thee 
Who through the empyrean movest on high, 
Shod with the sandals of the telegraph, 
To condescend to seek low quarters here. 


Some think your tribe but rush upon the 

sun 

To press a suit for needed light and heat, 

If these to gain thou needs must tread us 
down 

I do implore thee now, ne suitor ultra! 

(I hope thou’lt understand this dead lingo 

If not my native brogue, since thou dost 
come 

From realms where souls departed congre- 
gate.) 

Or if thy rapid flight thou canst not stay, 

Go right or left, high, low, choose any fash- 
ion 

To do the job without a strike. And if 

A prayer may be allowed for other spheres, 

Comet of wrath, in wandering 
through 

The glorious constellations and the signs, 

Spare that of Bootes ! 


madly 


But little boots it now 

For me to hammer longer at this theme: 
My Peg too tires of his unwonted flight, 
And longs to print his native earth again 
And seek repose in his accustomed stall. 
So come what may I'll take my seat and 

there 
Stick to the last! 





The defeat of Thackeray in the Oxford 
election is a subject of congratulation to 
the lovers of literature, who have been 
anxiously awaiting the appearance of an- 
other novel from his pen, ever since his re- 
turn to England. <A few epigrams for 


Punch and a few caricatures in pencil of 
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Parliamentary notabilities, with an occa- 
sional colloquial discourse on matters of 
national reform would have been all we 
could expect from Thackeray had the Oxo- 
nians made him an M. P. Having escap- 
ed (as the Home Journal would say) this 
M.-P.-rean of political fame, or rather hav- 
ing fortunately failed to obtain this M.-P.- 
rical means of celebrity,-Mr. Titmarsh has 
philosophically returned to his rightful po- 
sition as one of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion inthe Parliament of Letters, where he 
belongs rather to the Lords than to the 
Commons. We say “leaders of the oppo- 
sition,” since in this body also there are 
ministerial benches occupied by the uphol- 
ders of fashion and aristocratic flunkeyism 
and social shams into which the author of 
“Vanity Fair” is forever hurling the shafts 
of his ridicule. It is announced already 
that the earliest result of Thackeray’s de- 
feat may be expected very soon in a work 
entitled “The Virginians.” We have rea- 
son to believe that this work will have no 
reference whatever to the Virginia of our 
day which Mr. Thackeray saw in part, out 
of those immense round glasses of his, on 
both his visits to America, but that it will 
be a Sequel to the History of Col. Esmond 
in which two sons of that noble gentleman 
will be represented as involved in the Rev- 
olutionary struggle, one a patriot and the 
other a loyalist. Such a story would pos- 
sess a vivid interest for readers in the Uni- 
ted States, while from the abundant sources 
of information at the author’s command, in 
the State Paper Office and the British Mu- 
seum, as to the social aspects of the Vir- 
ginia Colony, we should have a right to 
look for a picture of the grand old days of 
our grandfathers, of rare fidelity and value. 


A feeling of universal disappointment 
has been manifested at the failure of the 
Atlantic Telegraph which it was hoped 
would connect the Old World with the New 
before the 1st of September. As some 
compensation for the accident, we have a 
passage of the most brilliant eloquence, out- 
shining any gem of “the dark unfathomed 
caves of Ocean,” which was inspired by 
the assurance of the success of the enter- 
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prise when the steamers Agamemnon and 
Niagara had not yet left Valencia bay. Mr, 
Everett in his magnificent discourse at the 
inauguration of the Washington University 
at St. Louis, an effort which, with the omis- 
sion and addition of local allusions on both 
occasions, was afterwards repeated before 
the Alumni Association at Harvard, thus 
refers to the Oceanic Telegraph: 


“Does it seems much that the skill of men 
has in these latter days contrived the means 
of communicating intelligence almost with 
the rapidity of thought, across the expanse 
of Continents and beneath the depth of 
oceans by the electric wire? That a mes- 
sage despatched from Boston at midday, 
will so far out-travel the sun as to reach 
St. Louis an hour before he arrives at that 
meridian? It is much, and we contem- 
plate with just amazement the wonderful 
apparatus which, when laid down, as soon- 
er or later it perhaps will be, so as to con- 
nect the three continents, may, by possi- 
bility, send the beginning of such a sen- 
tence as I am now pronouncing around the 
terraqueous globe and return it to the lips 
of the speaker, before he has completed its 
utterance. But this amazing apparatus is 
but another form of language; it transmits 
intelligence only as it transmits words. It 
is like speech, like the pen, like the press, 
another piece of machinery by which lan- 
guage is conveyed from place to place. 
The really wonderful thing is language it- 
self, by which thought is made sensible and 
communicated from mind to mind, not only 
in the great living congregation of the civi- 
lized world for the time being, but through 
the vast general assembly of the ages; by 
which we are able at this moment, not only 
to listen to all the great utterances which 
express the thoughts and emotions of the 
present day throughout the world, but to 
soar with Milton to the green fields of Par- 
adise in the morning of creation; to de- 
scend with Dante to the depths of penal 
woe; to listen to the thunders of Tully and 
Demosthenes, and by the golden chain of 
etymology, trace the affinity and descent of 
nations back, through the labyrinth of the 
past, almost tu the cradle of the race. 

I hold in my hand a portion of the iden- 
tical electrical cable, given me by my friend 
Mr. Peabody, which is now* in progress of 
manufacture, to connect America with Eu- 
rope. I read upon it the following words: 
‘A partof the submarine electric telegraph 
cable, manufactured by Messrs. Glass & 
Co. of London, for the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, to connect St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, with Valencia, Ireland, a distance of 
sixteen hundred and forty nautical, or nine- 
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teen-hundred statute miles.’ Does it seem 
all but incredible to you that intelligence 
should travel for two thousand miles, along 
those slender copper wires, far down in the 
all but fathomless Atlantic, never before 
penetrated by aught pertaining to humani- 
ty, save when some foundering vessel has 
plunged with her hapless company to the 
eternal silence and darkness of the abyss? 
Does it seem, I say, all but a miracle of 
art, that the thoughts of living men,—the 
thoughts that we think up here on the 
earth’s surface in the cheerful light of day, 
about the markets, and the exchanges, and 
the seasons, and the elections, and the 
treaties and the wars, and all the fond no- 
things of daily life, should clothe them- 
selves with elemental sparks, and shoot 
with fiery speed in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, from hemisphere to hemis- 
phere, far down among the uncouth mon- 
sters that wallow in the nether seas, along 
the wreck-paved floor, through the oozy 
dungeons of the rayless deep; that the last 
intelligence of the crops, whose dancing 
tassels will in a few months be coquetting 
with the westwind on these boundless 
prairies, should go flashing along the slimy 
decks of old sunken galleons, which have 
been rotting for ages; that messages of 
friendship and love, from warm living 
bosoms should burn over the cold green 
bones of men and women, whose hearts, 
once as warm as ours, burst as the eternal 
gulfs closed and roared over them, centu- 
ries ago? Behold another phenomenon of 
a surety not less surprising, an intellectual 
electric telegraph—if I may so call it—not 
less marvellous. The little volume which 
I hold in my hand contains the two immor- 
tal poems of Homer, those world-renown- 
ed strains, which one of the imperial minds 
of our race, not far from thirty centuries 
ago, poured forth in the delighted ears of 
heroic Greece, while the softest down of 
youth was upon the cheek of its young na- 
tionality,—those glowing golden legends— 
that sovereign wrath of Achilles, which 


shall burn unquenchably, 
Until the eternal doom shall be,— 


the parting of Hector and Andromache,— 


a scene to which the sad experience of 


3,000 years could not add one image of ten- 
derness and sorrow; the threats of Jupiter 
to the awe-struck gods, while every peak 
of Olympus was ablaze with his leaping 
‘thunders ; the piteous supplications of aged 
Priam, kissing the hand and bathing with 
his tears the feet of the cruel chieftain, who 
had dragged the torn body of his noble son 
three times round the Ilian walls; the wea- 
ry and sorrowful wanderings of Ulysses, 
which every subsequent age of mankind 
has retraced with delight,—these all, like 
the cunningly imprisoned airs of a musical 
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box, breathe to us in one perennial strain 
of melody from within the covers of this 
small volume. By the simple agency of 
twenty four little marks, stamped on the 
written or the printed page, the immortal 
legend has flashed down to us through the 
vicissitudes of empires and eras; across 
the vast expanse of enlightened and be- 
nighted periods of history; from region to 
region, from his own rocky islet in the 
A€gean to shores unknown, undreamed of, 
by him; beneath the overwhelming bil- 
lows of 3,000 years, where peoples whole 
have sunk; and it now binds together, by 
the golden wires of intellect and taste, the 
mind of Europe and America, at this me- 
ridian of their refinement, with the mind 
of every intervening age of literary cul- 
ture, back to the cradle of infant Greece. 
And while, at our places of education, we 
diligently investigate the wonderful prop- 
erties of matter developed in the phenom- 
ena of the physical world, shall we not, 
my friends, deem a portion of our time and 
attention well bestowed upon the miracles 
of the word, written and spoken,—the phe- 
nomena of language, which le at the foun- 
dation of all our intellectual improvement, 
of all our literature and science, in a word, 
of all rational communication between man 
and man?” 


We confess to a little indignation in 
reading’ one of a series of papers entitled 
“ A foot” —the third number of the series— 
in the last issue of Blackwood. The pas- 
sages which ruffled the serene surface of 
our editorial good-humour refer to our na- 
tional character, and were they not so ab- 
surd, the mingled malice and misrepresen- 
tation of the writer might call for the em- 
ployment of sharp language in reply. But 
all that we think necessary is to quote 
them, with a word or two of comment, by 
way of “showing up” the flippancy of the 
sarcasms and making the _ peripatetic 
contributor to Old Ebony write himself 
down an ass. Having divided mankind 
into two great classes, the Churl and the 
Gentle, this “learned Theban” proceeds to 
illustrate the differences between them by 
Thus he 


comes to consider the American on his 


considering them as travellers. 


travels, and discourses in the manner fol- 
lowing, to wit— 


“ No steam engine journeys more fiercely, 
or with more rapidity, than our kinsman 
across the Atlantic. In doing a certain 
number of miles, a certain number of mu- 


seums, cities, rivers, ruins, mountains, 


churches, in a certain number of weeks or 
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months, he whips the whole world. His 
success in checking tavern bills, the skill 
with which he manages guides and post- 
boys, the energy with which he surmounts 
difficulties, the perseverance with which 
he writes himself everywhere, and at all 
times, a citizen U. S., are truly wonderful. 
His feet are untiring, his will unrelaxing— 
yet we cannot hold out to him the hand of 
fellowship, or recognise in him the true 
spirit of travel. He is a smart traveller, 
a regular go-ahead; but we find in his 
tracks little of the sentiment, the taste, or 
the heartfulness which are essentials of the 
gentle. We have met some Iudicrous in- 
stances of the reverse. We were made 
prisoner once by a heavy shower in the 
halls of the Alhambra, and as we sat mus- 
ing and dreaming there, the old custodian 
or major-domo brought us the visitor’s book, 
and there, amid dull poems, duller soph- 
isms, and heavy facetiz, we lit on this pre- 
cious couplet— 


‘Oh, Alhambra, thou shalt ever be 
The dearest thought of W. T.! 


The initials were meant to help the rhyme, 
not the incognito, for beneath was written 
in large letters, William Thompson, Boston, 
U.S. It was considerate thus to relieve 
the world of all doubt as tothe authorship, 
to bar future critics from questions and 
quibbles, to leave conjecture no peg to 
hang upon, to drop no bone of contention, 
no apple of discord, among towns and na- 
tions which might strive hereafter to claim 
the writer as their own.” 

Amiable sketcher of national peculiari- 
ties! it is easy to see that you were “ sold,” 
“done,” (if you prefer a bit of English 
slang,) ‘come over,” regularly taken in by 
the shrewd Bostonian. Thompson with a 
P., clever individual, saw that you, Stupid, 
were taking notes for English circulation, 
and he gave you that tuneful couplet which 
you were not able to recognise as a bur- 
lesque. We should like to look over that 
visitor's book in the Alhambra. We will 
venture to say that in it may be found 
many such memorandayas these— 

The Honorable Augustus Henry Silver- 
fork and the Lady Harriet Silverfork of Al- 
bata Lodge in Hants visited the Alhambra 
in October of 1848—think it a goodish ruin 
and recommend the Court of the Lions as 
worthy of observation. 

Dobbs Dobbs Esq. of Dobbs Hall con- 
siders the Alhambra well enough in its 
way, but slow. Might have been very fine 
in the days of the Moorish occupation. 
Tolerable brandy at the inn and the land- 
lord a very civil person. 
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Such examples of English self-sufficiency 
have we seen again and again in continen- 
tal registers kept at memorable spots, and 
but that personal reminiscence and the ar- 
gumentum ad hominem are hardly fair wea- 
pons of controversy, we could cite a score 
of incidents tending to illustrate, en revanche, 
the conduct of John Bull as a traveller. 
We once journeyed in a private carriage 
for three whole days, along the most beau- 
tiful road in the world skirting the blue 
Mediterranean, at a distance of not more 
than a hundred yards from an English 
Milor also in his own conveyance, and 
though we stopped at the same hotels, re- 
freshed our horses at the same villages, 
walked up the smiling slopes of the Appe- 
nines in sight of each other beneath the 
exquisite sky of Italy, and strolled along 
the beach at the suggestive hour of sunset 
not two minutes apart, not one word did 
his Lordship say to us during the entire 
drive. Wasthis the “true spirit of travel?” 
Or to which class did Milor belong—the 
Gentle or the Churl? Pardon us, reader, 
for one other memory of travel, but shall 
we ever forget, oh poetic Castle of Chillon, 
the “independent Briton” who drove off 
alone in his roomy carriage from thy dark 
portals to Vevay, the while the rain dash- 
ed in sheets across Lake Leman and two 
ladies stood with their protector under the 
dripping doorway without other means than 
an open boat of accomplishing the five 
miles which separated them from the com- 
fortable shelter of the Hotel des Trois Cou- 
ronnes ? 

Indeed, we would most willingly submit 
the question to a jury of outsiders, compo- 
sed of Frenchmen, Swedes, Italians, Poles, 
Russians, Germans—take two of each to 
constitute the legitimate twelve—as to 
which is the better traveller, the Yankee 
or the Briton. Let him speak who has 
seen the dowager on the Rhine producing 
her own tea-caddy at the table d’hote, and 
the linen-draper of Fleet Street drinking 
beer out of his own private flagon in Co- 
logne, and the country gentleman monopo- 
lizing the only copy of the Times at the 
Quaire Saisons, all endeavoring to carry 
with them into the land of the foreigner the 
“comfort” of home, and yet all supremely 
uncomfortable, as we might suppose Mrs. 
Hopkins would be, as Tom Moore has im- 
agined her 
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taking tea 
And toast upon the wall of China. 


But our critic has other adventures with 
Americans to recount. He says: 


“We were once on our way to Florence; 
our companion was the friend of many a 
day afoot. Learned as a pundit, enthusi- 
astic as a boy, nature, antiquity, art, were 
old familiars to him; yet so eager was he 
to greet any novelty which they offered, 
that he loved to anticipate it by thought and 
talk, like a child when he awakes at dawn 
to dream over the coming holiday, or when 
he goes forth on the stairs to inhale the sa- 
vour of the goose, he is afterwards to feast 
on, or sits before the drop-curtain of his 
first play. At the place where we were 
stopping was a Yankee who had just come 
from Florence the beautiful. Our friend 
approached him warily and began to ask 
him what he had seen, what admired. 
Then after a little cireumlocution, he dash- 
ed at once im medias res, by saying, ‘Of 
course, you were in raptures with the Ve- 
nus de Medici?’—expecting such an answer 
as he would himself have given. ‘ Well, 
Sir, to tell you the truth, I don’t care much 
about those stone gals,’ was the reply he 
received. Our friend collapsed. Had any 
one in his presence denied the orthodoxy 
of St. Augustine, or abjured the Thirty Nine 
Articles, there would have been more sor- 
row in his anger, but scarcely more indig- 
nation. The Venus de Medici—a classic 
chef d’ euvre—a thing which Praxiteles might 
have touched with his chisel or Pericles 
might have looked upon, to be called a 


‘stone gal!’ ” 

Now, according to English notions, the 
enthusiastic friend of our critic was guilty 
of a breach of etiquette in addressing the 
Yankee without an introduction, but it is evi- 
dent enough either that John Bull was again 
unmercifully quizzed or that he encounter- 
ed a most exceptional American tourist. It 
is too absurd to suppose that any writer for 
Blackwood can believe such a man to be a 
fair type of the American abroad. The 
author of “Afoot,” if he is half as well ac- 
guainted with art as he pretends to be, 
knows perfectly well that in this same Flo- 
rence—* Firenze la bella”—the most emi- 
nent among the sculptors of these “ stone 
gals” is an American, and if he is even 
tolerably familiar with Rome he is aware 
that in all the shops of the Piazza di Spagna 
the book most frequently sold to tourists is 
the “Six Months in Italy” of Hilliard whom 
the orthodox Murray recommends as one 
of the most genial and satisfactory inter- 


preters of the beautiful that has ever writ- 
ten of that picturesque and classic land. 


The fact is that no people on the globe 


have exhibited a greater genius for travel 


than the Americans. Blessed with a sin- 
gular elasticity of temperament, hedged 
about by no hereditary distinctions of rank 
and therefore having no factitious dignity 
to sustain, and long accustomed to change 
of fortune and circumstance, the native of 
the United States has few restraints upon 
his wandering humour, and roams from 
land to land in a peculiarly happy disposi- 
tion to observe the varieties of social life 
and to enjoy the pleasures that may be of- 
fered to him in his journeyings. Accord- 
ingly the literature of travel has been great- 
ly enriched by American writers, and it 
may be doubted whether any other nation 
can show within the same period a body 
of tourists who have recorded their obser- 
vations of foreign lands with more grace, 
spirit and fidelity than the literary ram- 
blers of the United States. Irving, Ste- 
phens, Slidell Mackenzie, Bryant, “ Ik. 
Marvel,” Sanderson, Bayard Taylor, Hil- 
lard, Mrs. Sigourney, Melville, Teackle 
Wallis, Brantz Mayer, Stiles, Jarves, Mrs. 
Kirkland, Tuckerman, March, Margaret 
Fuller, Emerson, “ Harry Gringo”—it would 
be difficult to name as many English men 
and women of the present day who have 
won such distinction in the department of 
travel. If the Yankee will “ write himself 
everywhere and at all times a citizen U.S.” 
it is because he is not ashamed of his na- 
tive land and knows that those two letters 
U. 8. surround him beneath every sky with 
an egis of protection; and we may take 
some pride in reflecting that wherever an 
accredited representative of the country 
has gone, he has upheld worthily the Ame- 
rican character, whether in braving the 
rigors of the Arctic seas in search of a 
lost English navigator, or in receiving the 
Queen on the quarter deck of the Resolute. 

One little extract more from our friend 
in Blackwood and we havedone. Read— 


“Our Transatlantic brother does not re- 
cognise such trifles and absurdities as 
courtesies. In travelling he is fighting a 
mélée—running a-muck—riding a race— 
every man is a foe, a rival, a competitor. 
If he stop, or turn, or relax for a moment, 
he may be taken at advantage—miss a 
stroke, or lose a place. He repudiates the 
obligation of yielding, or deferring to, wo- 
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manhood. (!!!) ‘Our gals, sir, I guess, 
are pretty well up to looking out for them- 
selves. I calculate, stranger, they are 
pretty smart in finding their own fixings.’ ” 


We confess we are so obtuse as not to 
see the wit of this of which any one is 
acute enough to recognise the falsity. The 
triple marks of admiration are our own. 
Mr. Thomas Moore has given us a pretty 
song founded on an incident in the days 
of the great Brian Boru, of a young Irish 
virgin of great beauty, who went, adorned 
with jewels, from one end of the island to 
the other without receiving the least im- 
deed. If 
things were deemed worthy of poetic com- 


pertinence in word or such 


memoration in the United States we should 
have a flood of rhymes every day con- 


cerning young ladies*who traverse the 


country in crinoline and gold bracelets 
from New York to New Orleans, and from 
Baltimore to St. Louis, and it would be ne- 
cessary to keep a laureate on every line of 


But 


railway, a poet in every propeller. 
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we really cannot stoop to defegd our coun- 
trymen against such a libel as this last of 
Blackwood’s. Rather would we allow Mr. 


Thackeray to answer him. 


“T will tell you,” says that keen-eyed 
observer of life and manners, in his ad- 
mirable lecture on Charity and Humour, 
“when I have been put in mind of two 
of the finest gentlemen books bring us any 
mention of. I mean our books (not books of 
history, but booksof humour.) Iwill tell you 
when I have been put in mind of the courte- 
ous gallantry of the noble knight, Sir Roger 
de Coverley of Coverley Manor, of the noble 
Hidalgo Don Quixote of La Mancha; here 
in your omnibus-carriages and railway- 
cars, when I have seen a woman step in, 
handsome or not, well-dressed or not, and 
a workman in hob-nailed shoes, or a dandy 
in the height of the fashion, rise up and 
give her his place. J think Mr. Spectator, 
with his short face, if he had seen such a deed 
of courtesy, would have smiled a sweet smile 
to the doer of that gentleman-like action, and 
have made him a low bow from wnder his 
great periwig, and have gone home and writ- 
ten a pretty paper about him.” 
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Our restricted limits admit of only a very 
cursory notice of the new publications of 
the month, and it so happens fortunately 
enough that nothing has appeared since 
our last issue calling imperatively for an 
immediate lengthened critique, but Bishop 
Meade’s admirable volumes from the press 
of Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, which 
are discussed quite fully in the preceding 
pages of the present number of the Mes- 
senger. The same publishers have put 
forth Dr. Ross’ very striking defence of sla- 
very to which we may. refer hereafter. 
Harper & Brothers have supplied us with 
several novels—“ Married or Single?” by 
Miss Sedgwick, “ The Athelings” and “ The 
Rose of Ashurst” which we can commend 
to the reader without any qualifications. 
This enterprising house has also commen- 
ced an excellent series of Standard Histor- 
ical Works, of which “The Student’s Gib- 
bon” and “ Liddell’s History of Rome” are 
now before us. Itis not necessary to say 
anything of the merits of the letter press of 
these works, and we will therefore content 
ourselves with remarking that the beauty 
of the typography and the wood engravings 
has never been surpassed in the same line 
of publication. The Appletons have ren- 
dered a great public service in bringing 
outa fine edition of Lewes’ Biographical 
History of Philosophy, a work which from its 


Pru Works. 


very nature it would be absurd to criticise in 
such a running Catalogue of titles as the pre- 
sent paragraph. Mr. Lewes is well known 
for his Life of Goethe and other meritorious 
writings, and has traced in this volume the 
progress of mental philosophy with great 
clearness and method from the Socratic pe- 
riod down to the present time. The Apple- 
tons have begun a novel enterprise in a 
cheap and portable “ Railway Library,” 
books which “he who runs may read.” Two 
of these, Punch’s Pocket Book,and Macaulay’s 
Historical Portraits are on our table. We 
do not think much of the selections from 
Punch or the illustrations which accompa- 
ny them, still the brochure has fun enough 
in it to keep one amused during a day’s 
travel on the rail. Of course it would be 
impossible to make selections from Macan- 
lay which should not be readable. From 
Ticknor & Fields we have The Black Dwarf 
and the Legend of Montrose, in two new 
volumes of their Household Edition of Wa- 
verely, which seems to improve in appear- 
ance with every fresh issue, and the First 
Part of a capital story by Charles Reade 
entitled “ White Lies.” 


Our city readers will find these works at 
the bookstores of Messrs. A. Morris, James 
Woodhouse and George M. West, through 
whom we have obtained them. 




















